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NOTES 


Tue Queen when she left England for Cherbourg, was 
in the best of health and spirits, the keen cold atmosphere 
of Wednesday combined with the bright sunshine being 
just the kind ef weather which suits Her Majesty best. 
Princess Henry of Battenberg and Princess Victoria of 
Schleswig-Holstein have accompanied Her Majesty to the 
Continent, but, during her sojourn at Cimiez, the Queen 
will receive visits from other members of the Royal Family, 
one of the first being from the Prince of Wales. 


Tue Queen will stay at Cimiez according to present 
arrangements until April 20th, when she will leave for 
Darmstadt, to be present at the famous family gathering. 
Her Majesty will be one of the godmothers to the little 
Princess of Hesse, who will receive among other names 
those of ‘ Alice’ and ‘ Victoria.’ 





lv is probable that the Queen will stay a week with the 
Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse, and that before 
returning to England she will pay a visit to the Empress 
Frederick at Kronburg, 


Tue precarious condition of Sir Henry Ponsonby has 
caused the Queen the greatest anxiety, and had not all 
arrangements been made for her visit to the Continent 
Her Majesty would have abandoned the undertaking. As 
it is, the Queen is kept constantly informed by telegram 
and letter as to Sir Henry’s state, which, so far from 
mending, has, we regret to say, presented the gravest 
symptoms, though the improvement in the weather during 
the last few days has not been without beneficial results. 





Tue Empress Frederick, after visiting the Princess of 
Wales at Sandringham, will leave England for Germany, 
the Victoria and Albert having been placed at Her 
Majesty’s disposition for the passage of the North Sea. 


Nor till the first week in May will the Princess of Wales 
and the Princesses Victoria and Maud return to Marl- 
borough House ; but the Prince of Wales will hold a Levée 
at St. James’s Palace early in April, and will shortly after- 
wards take up his quarters in London. 


AMonG matters in which the Heir-Apparent takes the 
liveliest interest is the welfare of the Imperial Institute, 
and there can be no doubt but that the decision in the 
rating question has caused much anxiety te those in 
authority at South Kensington. Soon after the Prince of 
Wales returns to England a special meeting will be held 
to determine what steps shall be taken to carry on this 
colossal institution, At present expenses are barely met, 
and a new expenditure of £3000 for rates is appalling 
under the circumstances. However, if the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Herschell, Sir Frederick Abel, and Sir J. 
Somers Vine cannot set matters straight, no one can. 


a 





JRUSACK’S MARINE HOTEL, Sr. Anprews, N.B. The 
; Mecca’ of Golf. Varties boarded. Special terms to Golfers 
and Families, ‘W. RusAck, Proprietor and Manager. 


, Telephone : 
101, Telegrams ; ‘Rusack, St. Andrews.’ 


Tne visit of the Ameer of Afghanistan seems likely to 
take place, should his health permit, in July next. The 
Hon. George Curzon, M.P., has given much valuable 
information respecting the Ameer in an unofficial way to 
the authorities. In all probability Buckingham Palace 
will be placed at the Ameer’s disposal, while the programme 
will include visits to Windsor Castle, Aldershot, the 
Crystal Palace, the Italian Opera, the Earl’s Court Exhibi- 
tion and, possibly, Olympia ; as well as the inspection of 
Portsmouth Dockyard and trips to Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Manchester (including the Ship Canal) and 
some of the‘ show’ country seats. It is proposed that the 
Ameer should on arrival come up the Thames and land, as 
did the Shah, at Westminster. 





Iv is satisfactory to be able to state that Rustem Pasha, 
the Turkish Ambassador, is making good progress towards 
convalescence. 





Lorp and Lady Salisbury have been staying at Hatfield 
for a few days before leaving for Beaulieu in the South of 
France. Lady Salisbury is very much better and intends 
to remain abroad until after Easter. 


Tue Comtesse de Paris, Princess Héltne d’Orléans, the 
Due and Duchesse de Chartres, and several prominent 
Royalists are staying with the Duc d’Aumale at Chantilly. 
The gathering is partly due to recent political disclosures 
in Trance. 


Tuere is but little credence to be placed in the rumour 
that the Speaker will on retirement refuse a peerage 
owing to the desire of the great Sir Robert Peel that the 
baronetcy which he accepted should never be exchanged 
for a higher title by his heirs. Mr. Peel, though in direct 
descent, is not heir to the baronetcy, and it is not likely 
that he wi!l depart from the precedent afforded by his 
predecessors who have been raised to the Upper House. 





By the death of Mr. Alfred German Reed, what may be 
called ‘ Drawing-room Varieties’ suffer a great blow. Mr. 
Reed who was the son of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, of 
‘Gallery of Illustration’ fame, was not only a sterling 
comedian, but a genial companion and good-hearted man. 
His loss will be felt not only by the clever company at St. 
George’s Hall, managed by himself and Mr. Corney Grain, 
but by a very wide circle of friends. 





Au. admirers of the principle of freedom, on both sides 
of the House of Commons, are thoroughly satisfied with 
the dignified and courteous answers given by Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr, Arthur Balfour to the ‘ Eight Hours’ depu- 
tation, The question is one upon which, as Mr. Morley 
has protested often, every individual politician is bound to 
act according to his own judgment ; and it is most earnestly 
to be hoped that no party in the State will ever commit 
itself to or against the movement. The attempt to ‘draw’ 
the Tory leaders was unfair ; we rejoice in its failure. 





OURNEMOUTH.—! Rovat Batu HorTeL.’—ONLY HOTEL on 
East Cliff, Patronised by H.R.HI. the Prince of Wales 
Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Few things are more unlikely than that Autumn Session 
concerning which the publicists who haunt the lobby of 
the House of Commons— publicists,’ we understand is the 
proper word to apply to Hoolan and Doolan of to-day— 
prattle without ceasing. Why on earth should there be 
an Autumn Session? The Government is hanging on to 
office by its eyelids ; and if its constituent units can return 
to their own firesides undefeated, they will know where 
they are safe. Every politician one meets has beem 
is, or is about to be laid up with the enervating malady 
The public is weary 
even politicians 


which is the curse of the age. 
already of the great Session of 18{)5: 
cannot go on for ever with an admittedly artificial 
conflict. These are some of the reasons against an 
Autumn Session which is advocated only by purely 
political newspapers which find difficulty in filling their 
columns in the autumn, 

Tue feeling that a General Election cannot be delayed 
for long continues to make Ministerialists uneasy and to 
encourage the members of that party to which the 
National Observer is indissolubly bound: and the signs of 
that feeling are visible in the form of increased activity in 
finding Unionist candidates. One such candidate who 
has our cordial goodwill is Mr. H. Rider Haggard. This 
distinguished patriot and man of letters is taking a line 
after our own heart; that is to say he is placing the 
necessity of remedying the grievances of agriculture 
before everything else. We trust that he will never 
forget to remind the electors of East Norfolk that Sir 
William Harcourt, who is the real leader of the Minis- 
terialists, has protested that he does not desire to see the 
prices of agricultural produce improved. ‘his cold- 
blooded confession of indifference to the misery of farmer 
and labourer ought, if rightly worked, to be a trump card 
in the Unionist hand ; yes, and better than a trump card, 
because it can be used to take a trick over and over 
again. . 

MINIsTERIALIST organs are, after their custom, emphasi- 
s.ng a difference between the two sections of the Unionists 
at Leamington long before that difference has become 
acute. For our own part we have no doubt whatsoever 
that, before the election is held, the Conservatives and 
the Liberal Unionists will have settled finally upon 
a course which will ensure the election of a L>yalist 
candidate. We have no doubt that, having regard 
to the hereditary claims of Mr. Peel to the seat and 
to the graceful letter from Mr, Balfour which has 
been published, Mr. Nelson will see his way to make 
the sacrifice demanded of him: 
deserve well of his party. 


by so acting he will 


Beror® passing away from the political subjects not 
tlealt with in our leading columns, it is necessary to say a 
word about the correspondence concerning Newfoundland 
published in Thursday’s papers. It is our painful duty to 
observe that the request for a guarantee by the mother 
country of £20,000 a year for twenty-five years was one 
to which Lord Ripon could not possibly listen. But it 
does not follow that, because Lord Ripon refused this 
absurd demand, he has dealt with the whole of the New- 
foundland problem in a statesmanlike fashion. On the 
contrary, he appears to have impressed Sir William 
Whiteway and his friends with the idea that the Colonial 
Office is weak as water. And it is. What other country 
in the world would remain apathetic while a colony inthe 
position of Newfoundland was proposing, as Newfoundland 
is proposing now, to merge itself with a community of an 
entirely different character, such as the Dominion of 
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Canada is, without so much aS saying ‘by your leaye’ to 
the reputed centre of authority ? 





Sin Henry James’s letter to the 7%mes of Thursday gave 
sympathetic and graceful expression to the feeling of the 
Bar concerning the death of Mr. Finlason. The mony. 
ment of Mr, Finlason’s life’s work is to be found in the 
admirable reports of lawsuits, of which he had been the 
presiding genius for many years. But the Bar mourns for 
the man, and will not be comforted. Never did any man 
work more industriously or in so merry a spirit: never 
again shall we see a cluster of leaders and juniors gathered 
round the veteran who, bubbling over with geniality, drew 
upon the rich stores of his memory for anecdotes which 
compelled the laughter of all without wounding the fee}. 
ings of any man. The Bar will not look upon his like 
again, and Printing House Square will be the poorer for 
his loss. 


\np Dr, Dale also is gone from our midst, having, within 
the period of a life which did not cover three-score years 
and ten, secured the respect and affection of all classes of 
men in a measure not attained often by Churchman or 
Nonconformist. He was an expert and learned theologian 
of singularly well-balanced mind ; the charm of his manner 
and the brillianey of his conversational powers endeared 
him to all who were privileged to meet him in society 
But he could not stomach the Gladstonian heresy of Home 
Rule; so the Daily Chronicle feels compelled to say that 
his influence was partially obliterated in the Nonconformist 
world. That, saving the Daily Chronicle's presence, is sheer 
nonsense, Among thoughtful Nonconformists Dr. Dale 
exercised an influence both wide and profound beside which 
that of the blatant school, with Mr. Hugh Price Hughes 
for prophet, was not a circumstance. 





ConcerNinG the appointment of Mr, Redford as Examiner 
of Plays there has, as was to be expected, been a 
passionate outburst. In that outburst we are not going to 
join for the simple reason that it is not just to assume 
obscurity and incapacity to be synonymous terms. Foy 
all we know to the contrary Mr. Redford may be 
admirably suited for the post; and, when we remember 
the candidates who were proposed, we are inclined to be 
thankful that things are not worse than they are. There 
is nothing mysterious about the duties of the Examiner, 
and there is no reason why they should not be performed 
satisfactorily by any man of cleanly and practical mind 
possessed of reasonable skill in letters. ‘rue it is that 
the Whitakers and the Hazells know not his name, but 
that only shows that, like ‘ Bobs,’ he does not advertise, 


We have no patience with the officious spirit which the 
Board of Trade is showing in relation to the disturbance 
in the boot trade. ‘The time may come when the Board 
will be able to use with effect such influence as it may 
possess ; but for the present interference is premature and 
likely to prolong the quarrel. 





Tur Committee of the Carlton Club are wiser in their 
generation than the old fogeys of the Travellers: for 
while the Travellers have insulted the Colonies, to their 
own grievous loss, by rejecting Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the 
Carlton Committee has included Mr. J. B. Robinson 
among the ten distinguished persons who are selected 
every year for admission to the most exclusive club in the 
Mr. Robinson, who lives at present at Brook 
House, Park Lane, has recently purchased Dudley House 


world, 


from Lord Dudley; and is universally regarded as 4 
valuable acquisition to English society, 
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Propasty not many of the guests who enjoyed the 
f roses provided by Mr, Robinson at the end of last 


pon were conversant with that romance of commerce 
which is embodied in the story of his career, Born in 
South Africa, he possessed a large business in wool 
and in farming before he was twenty-two. . Then, in 


he caught the diamond fever and collected 
to the value of £10,000 on the Vaal River in 
six weeks. Later he became a great and successful 
speculator at Kimberley, took a hearty interest in local 
politics, and ran a newspaper. But Witwatersrand was 
the foundation of his truly colossal fortune. There, all 
along the line, he bought property after property amid 
the scorn of the local wiseacres. But those laugh best 
who laugh last, and Mr. Robinson's shrewdness, judgment, 
and boldness in enterprise have been abundantly justified 
by results. The Carlton has done well in selecting a man 
who is as modest as he is wealthy ; a man whom fortune 
has enriched, but not spoiled. 


1807, 


diamonds 





\ Correspondent who has returned to London recently 
after some months in America informs us that the most 
striking feature of the City revisited is the great revival of 
enterprise in the direction of gold mining. Of such 
enterprise the Murchison United Gold Mines (Western 
Australia), whose subscription list closes to-day for London 
and on Monday for the country, is one. The reports con- 
tained in the prospectus are favourable and, for our part, 
we can but say that the method of trial by crushing and 
not by assay is the honest method. 


Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘A feeling of real 
uneasiness has been provoked in France by the recent 
debates on the Army and Navy Estimates. ‘The entire 
system of national defence has been picked to pieces with 
ruthless severity and a disquieting show of reason. The 
strictures passed cannot be explained away, unless by the 
most purblind optimism, as the revelations, to be taken 
with a grain of salt, of professional alarmists, or the captious 
criticisms of officious cranks. When due allowance has been 
made for the exaggeration indulged by the busybodies and 
notoriety-hunters, there remains for serious consideration 
a superabundance of ugly facts. The only consolatory 
reflection arising out of these disclosures is that the country 
is not in danger to-day of suffering from the unwarranted 
confidence of a Marshal Lebwuf. Still, if it is fatal to 
learn too late that an army reported efficient is in reality a 
delusion, it is not pleasant to be apprised of the rottenness 
of defences which immense sacrifices ought to have placed 
above suspicion, 

‘Ir is almost too much to hope that the rabid democrat 
will fall in the popular esteem in consequence of these 
discussions, but he would do so were the political salvation 
of the French possible —a dubious matter. During the 
past ten days no point has been brought into greater 
prominence than the disastrous influence of the demagogue 
on the military strength of France. ‘Tout le monde soldat 
pendant trois ans. [es curés sac au dos.” Such, six years 
ago, were the terms on which the Friends of the People 
permitted France to have an army; the one indispensable 
condition being not that every citizen should be made as 
‘erviceable a fighting unit as possible but that every 
citizen, in accordance with the glorious doctrine of equality, 
should Le a soldier to the minute as long as his fellows, 
\t present the Socialists are demanding further conces- 
sions to their monomania. They propose to “ gardenationa- 
liser” the army, Further, they have shown themselves 
the champions of indiscipline whenever opportunity offered, 
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In a word, they are continuing the gallant work of the 
men who aided the German invader by fomenting civil 
strife. 


‘Arver traversing a period of calm, the struggle fer 
Ministerial life among our politicians is recommencing in 
earnest. As yet to have an inkling of the maelstrom of 
intrigue seething in the coulisses of the Palais Bourbon it 
is necessary to be behind the scenes, but an “ incident’ 
may reveal at any moment the latent possibilities of the 
situation, The sole obvious mission of the present Cabinet 
was to pass the Budget. This task being nearly accom- 
plished there is no imperative reason why the Govern- 
ment should be left in peace. 
good grounds for believing that its enemies mean 


mischief. 


On the contrary, there are 





‘In the first place, it is whispered that M. Ribot has 
cause to doubt the fidelity of one of his own house- 
hold. M. Poincaré, who tripped up M. Dupuy for 
coquetting with the Right, is said to be compassing the 
fall of his new chief on account of the latter's marked 
deference to the Left. The fact is, there is only one 
Prime Minister to whom M. Poincaré could find it in his 
heart to be absolutely loyal—M. Poinearé in person. This 
idiosyncrasy would be of minor importance if the Minister 
of Public Education were not an adept in discerning how 
the wind is blowing in the Chamber, and a staunch believer 
in the policy of shaping his course in accord with that 
favoured by the majority. At present the Moderates are 
showing a disposition to back out of their unnatural 
alliance with the Radicals. In consequence, M. Poincare 
is suffering qualms of conscience at his enforced 
hobnobbing with the henchmen of MM. Brisson and 


Bourgeois. 


‘Tue fact is the Moderates have come to the conclusion 
that they have their Man and that they ought to have 
their Ministry. The Man is M. Waldeck-Rousseau. This 
Senator has aroused the enthusiasm and awakened the 
combativeness of the Centre by a succession of significant 
speeches—‘‘ Discours-Ministres” as they are called over 
here. ©n the other hand M. Ribot, who compromised 
himself with the Left in order to put his Cabinet on its 
legs, has thought well, in anticipation of the coming storm, 
to lean more than ever on the Radical reed. Well aware 
that they have something to hope from M. Ribot and 
everything to fear from M. Waldeck-Rousseau the Kadicals 
will support the Cabinet through thick and thin. In the 
meantime the signs of a desire for independence displayed 
by the Moderates have had the effect of putting the Left 
upon its best behaviour. The wolves have donned sheep's 
clothing. This device may serve them for a while, but 
their ultimate chasing from the fold is not at all likely to 
be long delayed.’ 





Reavers of the National Observer will learn with interest 
that our trusty and well-beloved O. S., whose poetical 
verse is universally admired, will shortly bring out, 
through Messrs. Innes and Co., a volume of verse, entitled 
Horace at’ Cambridge, and composed of pieces which have 
appeared from time to time in the Grania, — Messrs. Dent 
and Co. make two important announcements, 
they will issue before long a new edition of the novels of 
Balzac, in translation, with a critical and biographical 
introduction by Mr. Saintsbury, who knows all that is 
worth knowing, and will write nothing which is not worth 
They promise, also, to continue the Iris Library 
We do not quite under 


Firstly, 


reading, 
of ‘original or copyright stories.’ 
stand the expression: but the prospectus shows that the 
rest of the series, printed on deckled-edged paper, will be 
charming to the eye of the reader. 
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QUIS EXSUL SE QUOQUE FUGIT? 


Lucrames igitur 
(Quod non referatur 
Jabez ad natales oras, 
Post tot menses, dies, horas, 
Post tot infelices moras, 
Procul, heu! moratur. 


Sole calens alio 
Exsul non invitus 
Terra nimis hospitali ; 
Solo nimis geniali, 
Otio, auro venali, 
Fruitur potitus. 


Te, te, Jabez, patria 
Reditum negantem 
Quwrunt viduw, uxores, 
Patres, fratres, et sorores ; 
Post tot dubios errores 
Longius morantem 


Hobbsius iste quirit te ; 
(Juerit te Newmannus ; 

(Jueruntur in carcere 

Plus wquo tiedere se ; 

Plorant quod, absente te, 
Tardus eat annus. 


Redi! noli iterum 
Longius errare : 
Quis tam cari capitis 
Modus desideriis ? 
edi! retinendus cis 
Interjectum mare. 


Sacram velut per Viam 
Olim Imperator, 
Ibis per vias frequentes, 
(caudio per turbas flentes, 
Una voce constrepentes 
‘ Ave Liberator!’ 


Argentina scilicet 
Tutior videtur ? 
Tali ne tutelie crede ! 
(Juoque loco, terra, sede, 
Reum quamvis claudo pede 
Poona persequetur ! 
R. Moxtace Tasor, 


THE SPEAKERSHIP 


\ TITHOUT inquiring too curiously, as, for 

instance, into the exact duties which Peter de 
Montfort discharged, or rather the exact recognition 
attaching to what he did, one may, as a good citizen, 
regard the office of Speaker in the House of Commons 
as Yankees regard such of our writers as they happen 
to like, ‘with reverence and awe.’ It is, indeed, an 
office of highest and deepest consideration, and many 
rare qualities, rarely combined, go to the making of a 
first-rate Speaker. I'or he must have knowledge of a 
very extensive and accurate kind; he should havea 
fine presence; he should be a man with ‘blood and 


judgment well co-mingled,’ so that he may be never 


surprised by unforeseen accidents, and ever ready to 
deal with their results; he should have authority with- 
out tyranny, courtesy without suppleness; he should, 
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in fine, add to historical knowledge and practical 
experience of the House and its rules and ways (two 
things which inexperience might easily tangle) all that 
is meant and can be meant by that very significant 
monosyllable fact. No one will deny that these and 
other qualities not here enumerated but included 
under fact (such as keen perception and discrimina- 
tion of character) are combined in a very unusual 
degree in the present Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. 

‘The which, of infinite credit to him who has so well 
used his combination of gifts, will press hardly for a 
time at least upon whatever member of the House may 
succeed him in his great office. And as to who that 
may possibly be how many rumours:are not let loose 
to flutter in print cr in talk? No one so far as we 
know has yet definitely asserted that this or that one, 
out of the few people who have becn named with any 
wisdom as possible successors, has been known to express 
any wish for the laborious peace of the Speakership, 
Most first-rate members of Parliament carry somewhere 
in their consciousness an idea of the Premiership, as the 
I’rench private carries the /ifon in his knapsack ; and if 
this idea were to jar with the chance of being raised to 
the Speaker’s chair there might be a very pretty 
confliction of emotion and desire in the mind of him 
who saw or thought he saw both prospects, as alter- 
natives, before him. 

‘To take a soldier without ambition is to pull cff 
his spurs;’ and so it has been, is, and will be, of 
politicians. And as to the Speakership the question is 
in which direction ambition will more powerfully 
influence each one of the few people to whom we have 
alluded. Of whom all have knowledge, one experience, 
one a plentiful lack of tact, and another an over- 
weening self-confidence. But, on the other hand, it may 
well be that in one of these members, or in some 
member not yet even named, there may be found un- 
expectedly such a combination of qualities as to make 
him worthy of the difficult succession to the present 
Speaker. But the position of such successor must, it is 
admitted on all hands, be exceedingly trying, since Mr. 
eel has approached as near to the ideal as man may. 
l‘or ourselves, we have no candidate to recommend ; it 
will be enough for our contentment if Mr. Peel's seat 
is not filled upon purely Progressive—that is to say 
corrupt—principles. 





PROGRESSIVE JOBBERY 
\ THEN Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 


Council broke up the Revolutionary half of it 
was ina high state of exultation. For it knew itself, 
and saw in the other half not a body of men to work 
with as amicably as might be in giving to London ‘ good 
administration and municipal progress on common 
sense lines and in accordance with English experience 
—nothing of the sort; what it saw in them was a body 
of men who, wishing to work on those lines alone, 
were ‘the enemy. As the ‘bourgeoisie’ are to the 
Communards of Paris, so are the Moderates of the 
Council to the Revolutionaries for whom Mr, Sydney 
Webb finds ideas, Mr. Harrison blusters, and Mr. 
Dickinson intrigues. Any weapon, then, foul or fair, 
was good enough for Aggressive use at this meeting ; 
and it was quite without misgivings, apparently, that 
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they employed a false majority to ‘rush all the greater 
offices of the Council and plant their own men in them. 
As everybody knows—and as Mr. Chamberlain said most 
forcibly on W ednesday evening —the late elections 
entirely destroyed their authority. They did possess a 

reat majority, but this was taken from them a week 
before, all but the votes of a few aldermen whom the 
electors could not reach, and who had been arbitrarily 
app ninted as Progressive partisans years ago, ‘I he Revo- 
lutionists came from the polls with no more right to 
choose chairman, vice-chairman or deputy-chairman than 
the Moderates—less right, indeed, for they had fewer 
voters by nearly twenty thousand. But there were 
those aldermanic votes in stock which the ratepayers 
had not sanctioned and could not get at, and by use of 
those votes the Aggressives made one of their men 
chairman, another vice-chairman, and deputy-chairman 
a third whose constituents hoped they had just turned 
him out of the Council altogether. 

It was in a manifest fury of excitement, by no means 
unlike the ‘ fool-fury of the Seine,’ that the Aggressives 
brought out their three-years-old-in-bottle votes, to 
officer the Council in dead opposition to the whole 
spirit and out-turn of the elections. But with what 
result, do they imagine? In their rage they seem to be 
unaware that in trampling on ‘ the enemy,’ they trample 
ona great deal else. ‘Ihe three-years-in-bottle trick by 
which they triumph over the party opposed to them is 
also played upon the London constituencies, and the 
principle of popular election. It is London whom they 
smite upon the mouth as well as Mr. Beachcroft and Sir 
John Lubbock : which they will presently understand. 
And that is only part of what they are about to learn. 
They do not seem to know as yet how strongly their 
conduct all through the elections has betrayed the 
arrogance, the insolence, that marks the Revolutionary 
and People’s Friend. Something that appears to be a 
sort of dry, uncomparing intellectual conceit (intellect 
chiefly exhibited in ‘the gift of the gab’) is one of the 
most rooted characteristics of these persons; and it 
never fails to show itself in the tyranny that is insolence 
quite as much. Ia speaking of Progressive County 
Councillors, ‘ cheek” may be thought the more appro- 
priate word, and perhaps it is; but not mere ‘ cheek.’ 
It is no mere cockney impudence when an Aggressive, 
fresh from a beating at the polls, talks of ‘ allowing’ 
the Moderates a voice in the election of Aldermen, or 
when the pretensions of the winning side to a full share 
in the government of London are described as ‘ factious 
and obstructive,’ or when the Revolutionists take credit 
for their ‘conspicuous moderation in conceding half the 
aldcrmen to the weaker party.’ So much arrogance is 
displayed in language of this sort, and this sort of 
language is used so seriously, that it must not be 
supposed without meaning. It is full of meaning; and 
what it signifies is this. ‘lhe Social-Revolutionists of 
the Council acknowledge only one power and one 
authority in London: the power and authority of the 
Masses. The Popular vote is their vote; the Popular 
Will, their will; and when a selfish middle-class comes 
In to trouble the Council's elections with its protests 
and its voting-papers, it stands for nothing but a 
selfish middle-class which also is ‘the enemy. ‘The 
Council is none of theirs to meddle or make in: their 
part, as shop-keepers and capitalists, is to be dealt 
with according to the Council’s new ideas. Now this, 
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too, the Aggressives are making plain, as well as their 
arrogant lawlessness of temper ; and they can do nothing 
more useful, Great good will come of these elections 
every way. 

As for the elections of Tuesday, while they show very 
clearly what manner of man the so-called Progressive 
is, we do not know that there is much to repine at in 
them. Lord Tweedmouth was not put up for chair- 
man—probably because he did not care to associate 
the Radical party in so marked a way, and at a 
time when a General Election may befall at any 
moment, with the most rankly unpopular body of men 
in London. In Mr. Arthur Arnold is no guile. His 
worst fault nowadays is, perhaps, that he can never 
forget that he was once a member of Parliament; and 
if he already lives in a dream of being Speaker of the 
House of Commons, so much the greater likelihood of 
his performing his duties with the majestic impartiality 
he has promised us. Mr. Benn is much less acceptable, 
though we will not grumble about Mr. Benn. But as 
for the third appointment, the violent choice of Mr. 
Dickinson as deputy chairman—that must not stand. 
The short true word for it is that it is a job, and is 
meant to work out as a job. Mr. Dickinson is a 
lawyer. He knows the value of possession, and knows 
it so well that if he is smuggled into the Council by a 
back door after being ejected by the front, his delicacy 
takes no alarm at that. Planted in the Council with- 
out salary—just for the time, and till it is settled 
whether a regular ‘Town Clerk shall take his place or not 
—he looks forward in serene confidence evidently 
to retention of the Deputy-Chairmanship with the 
salary, or else to be irremovable Town Clerk with the 
same. Undoubtedly the right solution of this question 
is the appointment of an impartial ‘Town Clerk from 
outside the Council: an efficient man whose business 
would be to serve the whole Council and be no rate- 
paid wirepuller for a part of it. To retain Mr. Dickin- 
son in the post, thereby giving him perpetual command 
of it (for of course if he is indispensable now he will be 
yet more so three years hence), would be an error con- 
travening the whole spirit of the Council's constitution. 
But more than an error is contemplated. What is 
intended is to set up the perpetual partisan with a large 
salary, though a man equally good for the post is ready 
to accept it on the same un-pecuniary terms as those 
on which the other great posts are filled. Now taking 
all circumstances into account, and especially consider- 
ing that Mr. Dickinson has been dragged into the 
Council as a partisan after being turned out by his 
constituents, the confirmation of his appointment and 
the continuation of his salary would be a downright 
scandal and an intolerable abuse. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES 


OMMITTEE of the whole House on the Navy 
Iistimates has rarely presented a more agreeable 
spectacle than this week. Such a measure of agree- 
ment and so many mutual compliments are, indeed, 
rare. Mr. E. Robertson enjoyed the ‘privileges of a 
new member, it is true. He was suddenly called upon 
to present the Estimates in the absence of his chief, 
which established a claim to the consideration of the 
House. But then Mr. Robertson not only enjoyed 
these privileges, but he deserved them. He showed 
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how the well-trained legal mind masters its case. His 
statement was luminously clear. If he indulged in a 
few Parliamentary amenities, such as that neat little 
dig at the ‘indescribable’ finance of the Naval Defence 
Act, this also was quite according to precedent. A 
Parliamentary politician who never pointed out how 
much better he was than that sinner on the other side 
might possibly not be a Pharisee, but he would be so 
good as to be good for nothing in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Robertson’s compliments to the august 
body of which he is an ornament show a hand practised 
on common juries. They were perfectly correct in form, 
and we do not diminish their claim to admiration by 
pointing out that they contain a useful element of 
humbug. If the House is now to be trusted not to starve 
the Navy, it is less because of an inherent virtue than 
because party leaders have by this time discovered that 
sacrificing national defence to economy is not the 
way to secure popularity in the country. 

In face of this unwonted agreement of both sides of 
the House, the country will be disposed to take the 
Estimates in the lump, and we are not prepared to say 
that it will be wrong. The Navy is a very complicated 
question, if we may be permitted so to personify it, and 
the best the country can do for it is to persuade public 
men that they can impose taxes for its support without 
risk to their popularity. With a party consisting 
largely of Radicals estimating for an outlay of twenty 
millions it may surely be at last believed that the 
lesson is learnt. The division of the money has been 
made on fairly sound principles. A certain suspicion 
must always atiach to the statement that no addition 
is to be made to the list of battle-ships building and to 
be built. Yet with ten first-class battle-ships and 
seventy other vessels on hand, and with an assurance 
that there is to be no diminution in the rate of con- 
struction, it cannot be said that the necessity for an 
increase is pressing. It might be if foreign powers 
were pushing on with additions to their own battle 
fleets. But it is known that both Russia and France 
have slackened off or, as it may perhaps be more 
accurately put, have discovered that their real powers 
of building are not equal to their late pretentious pro- 
grammes. ‘The maintenance of the rate of construction 
is of the utmost importance. Of two States, one which 
builds double as quick as another can, in a given time, 
construct twice as many ships, though it never 
at any given moment had a_ greater number 
actually on the stocks. Yet since so large a sum of 
money is to be spent there are some of us who would 
wish that more had gone on ships and less on those 
‘works’ of which the Estimates say so much and Mr. 
Robertson was so proud. Naval bases have their real 
use, but it is a subordinate one. When it gets to 
spending money on providing places to hide in we are 
getting to sheer waste. When the British navy has to 
hide behind moles or dolphins the game is up. As long 
as there is any fear that it may have to do so the 
proper destinations for our money are the building and 
the wages votes. When the provision for hiding-places 
is made at the expense of the more vital uses of money 
then the waste becomes malignant. In the present case 
the waste, as far as there is any, is apparently innocent 
—that is to say, it is all outlay plus a good building 
vote. The hiding-places will never be needed. They 
can serve only for that purpose for which Lord St. 
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Vincent thought the gunboats might be of some use 
namely, to soothe the fears of old ladies in and out of 
the House. <A laudable object this, but something 
expensive in the attainment. 

The growth of the wages vote is, or ought to be, a 
very welcome part of the Hstimates. It means that men 
are really being got together to man the fleet which 
is being built. There is no part of the great ‘ condition 
of the Navy question’ which requires more looking to 
than this. Ships without guns are bad enough, but 
ships without crews would be even worse. Guns can be 
got with money, and in a reasonable time, certainly jp 
far less time than men, particularly if we understand 
officers to be included under that heading, can be 
trained. We have a very fine establishment, enough to 
man a great fleet, and still more than enough to give us 
an admirable framework for any force we needed in war, 
Where we are weak is in the sure and ready means of 
filling up. ‘The failure to induce even eight hundred 
merchant sailors to enlist, can we imagine, have been 
no real surprise to those who know something of seamen. 
Neither do we suppose that it is any matter of acute 
regret to the naval officers, who have been accustomed 
to more choice material for their crews. But when war 
comes it will be necessary to be less nice, and this 
failure is an indication of a possibility that even the 
less acceptable material may not be forthcoming. The 
cruise of the Northampton seems to show that we can 
extend very largely our present system of enrolling 
boys to be brought up. But something else will be 
wanted in war, and it is certainly not too soon to begin 
asking what it must be. 


THE ARMY 


HE Army Estimates, which occupied the attention 

of the House of Commons on Thursday night, 

are redeemed from the commonplace that is their main 
characteristic by two points which are deserving of 
notice, inasmuch as they mark a somewhat new depar- 
ture. The first and most important is the increase, the 
small and inadequate increase, in the Field Artillery 
which our contributor on Army Reform clearly fore- 
shadowed last autumn, and the tentative change in the 
Royal Engineers, also indicated as in contemplation, 
which is carried out with wonted hesitancy. We 
are to have an addition of seven batteries to our 
Field Artillery. This will bring our proportion of 
guns up to 102 per Army Corps instead of 84. We 
are very grateful for the change, but, like Oliver Twist, 
we want more. It is a very small instalment of an 
imperative need. France has 120 guns per corps, of 
much heavier metal ; and to make us equal in fighting 
proportion of guns we should have 144 12-pounders. 
But we are also to have heavier guns in the good time 
coming, and by the time Tib’s Eve or a month 
with seven Sundays arrives we shall possibly possess 
15-pounders for all our  field-batteries. ‘Seven 
Campaigns’ also distinctly predicted the formation 
of four gun-batteries in peace time, so as to 
increase the units of artillery available, trusting 
to filling up the other two guns from the 
Reserve when need arises. ‘This is also to be 
done. And considering we always do things by halves 
or quarters we ought perhaps to be content; but there 
is a bitter drop in the cup. If our guns were 4 
powerful as the French guns we ought to have 
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eighteen more than we are to have per corps. In 
truth, as we can only oppose 12- to 19-pounders, we 
should not be content with fewer than 144 guns per 
corps. Even when we get the 15-pounders we should 
have 132 or 138 to make us equal in the field. No 
‘ndication is given as to the coming transformation 
of Horse Artillery into Field Artillery, but it will 
come as surely as the world will roll on its axis. 

\Ve advocated the conversion of the Field Companies 
R. E. into Fortress Companies. ‘This has not been 
done as yet, though one Fortress Company has been 
formed, raising the number to eighteen, but if our 
artillery and infantry and cavalry officers were what they 
should be, able to do their own field engineering, there 
would be an immediate transference of the eight Field 
Companies to the Fortress branch. As things stand, 
there is to be a small increase in the whole number of 
ihe R. E. No branch lends itself more readily to a 
reduction, for obvious reasons. And as soon as the 
Dake of Cambridge is out of the way this pampered 
force will not be able much longer to obstruct the 
besom of reform. Engineers, of course, there always 
will be, but they must fall into line with necessary 
adjustments just like other sections of the service. 

The variations in the figures are not of much account. 
Economies and improvements in the supply services 
have been helped by a fall in the prices of grain and 
forage generally. ‘There is an increase for ‘ works’ and 
we are not prepared to deny that every penny is needed 
aud more too. But of course equally important things 
must wait. We are not for the present to have the 
reorganisation of Army Head-Quarters that really lies 
at the root of all military progress. Nor does there 
seem to be any comprehensive view adopted, or likely 
just yet to be adopted, concerning the minor but still 
important improvements of administration which would 
add as much to efficiency as they would conduce to 
economy, to absence of friction, to diminution of 
correspondence. But all these things must come if the 
Army is to be a proper organisation for war and not 
merely a plaything for peace time. Nor is anything 
being done to restore to Parliament that control 
over the expenditure of the Army which the Con- 
stitution contemplates and which is in no way furthered 
by perfunctory memoranda and statements at the 
table. Nothing is to be done, apparently, to put 
on a proper footing the work of our cavalry, and 
everything in this respect stands over until the 
new Inspector-General has time to see how far 
Indian methods can be engrafted upon our home 
practice. At any rate we are likely to see some im- 
provement in the work of the Brigade at Aldershot, 
and an improvement in the organisation of the training 
system there may be traced back, in part at least, to the 
searching criticisms of ‘Seven Campaigns.’ While giving 
every credit to the present staff at Aldershot for the 
improvements now directed there must not be forgotten 
the great advantage the Duke of Connaught has over 
Sit Evelyn Wood in that he has a competent cavalry 
commander, 

_ The most important thing remaining to be spoken of 
ls the proposition to ‘invite the Reservists’ to turn 
out fora week. This looks very ominous. We do not 
usually ‘invite’ a soldier to fallin. But will the Reserve 
men who honour their country by condescending to 
accept its retainers turn out from their civilian employ- 
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ments ‘ when we do call for them?’ Of course those 
out of collar will be only too glad to turn up, but what 
of the men in railway or private employ? Will they 
be allowed to come out for a week or ten days 
without losing their situations? We hope so, but 
rather doubt the arrival of these ‘spirits from the 
vasty deep. And if our fears are verified what will 
be the worth of our Reserve? We are told that the 
Army is now for the first time since Lord 
Cardwell’s reforms in a satisfactory state. But the 
very credit thus taken is the greatest satire possible 
on our military system. It has taken the country over 
twenty years to realise the fruits of a reform which, if 
it had been carried out on the lines on which it was 
devised by the most eminent soldier and military 
reformer we have, instead of being cut and patched 
about by ‘interests’ and by ‘influence,’ would have 
produced its present results, or even better ones, fifteen 
years ago. We could wish there had been a better 
debate on Mr. Brookfield’s motion on Organisation, but 
it was hopelessly handicapped by the desultory discus- 
sion that preceded it. 


THE HOME OFFICE AND SOCIALISM 


NHE better class of voters in this country are not 
easily attracted by mere phrases or frightened by 
ugly words, and, therefore, in ascribing to a Govern- 
ment Department a leading place among the prophets 
of Socialism, we may appear to our readers to be ful- 
filling the réle of Balaam or Jeremiah according to 
individual taste. For our own part we are willing to 
leave our prerogatives of blessing and cursing on one 
side for the moment ; to drop the prophet and assume 
the annotator, and merely to point out how far we have 
gone on a certain path without offering our fellow 
countrymen any advice as to our future progress. ‘That 
the Board of Trade and the Home Office should have 
acquired most of the power of initiating legislation 
which has practically passed away from private members 
is in itself an advance towards Socialism in the law- 
making industry. We discussed the leading item in 
Mr. Bryce’s catalogue last week : we wish at present to 
draw attention to the details of Mr. Asquith’s little list, 
and the principles on which they have been selected. 
We are probably safe in aflirming that there is no 
man outside the Home Office, and not very many men 
within it, who could give any general account of the 
scope of the Factories Act and measure the full effect 
of the Amendment Bill of this year. Factories, work- 
shops, and tenement factories; women, young persons, 
and children employed in textile and non-textile 
factories ; bakehouses, white lead factories, and cotton- 
cloth factories, are only a small portion of the objects 
worked up by four Acts and a Bill in numberless 
permutations and combinations. ‘The existing Acts 
create sixty-eight offences, the new Bill makes fourteen 
new ones, two of which refer to such details as the 
condition of the floors of laundries and the temperature 
of factories where clothes are made. ‘The scope of the 
Acts is extended to laundries, docks and tenement 
factories (a new creation of the law), and power is given 
to an inspector and two justices to close a factory in 
which they are of opinion that a manufacturing process 
cannot be carried on without danger to life and limb, 
The vexed subject of half-timers is dealt with by an 
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important enactment, but this forms a part of the 
question of child labour which is essentially different 
from that of the employment of adults. It has long 
been a recognised principle that though the working- 
class are properly endowed with a political influ- 
ence which is overwhelming in comparison with that 
exercised by any other class, yet an individual work- 
man cannot be trusted to agree with his master as to 
the payment of his wages as he sees fit. ‘The proposed 
Amendment of the Truck Acts still recognises the 
legality of deductions in wages made in respect of 
material or tools provided and so forth, but provides 
that in future such deductions will be void, and the 
master who agrees to make them will be liable toa 
fine of ten pounds unless the agreement is ‘ evidenced ° 
by a written memorandum and two justices think it 
reasonable. When the Shop Hours Act was passed in 
1892 the Home Office official who was responsible for 
its production forgot to provide a penalty for one of 
the offences he created; it seems only reasonable to 
remedy this defect by an Amending Act, but it is to be 
regretted that an equally grave oversight in the original 
Act, patent to any competent lawyer, has so far escaped 
official notice. The foregoing provisions may all be 
reasonable and it may be for the general good 
that they should become law ; indeed, no criticism of 
them not based on special knowledge is worth making. 
But it is of more than passing importance that, repre- 
senting as they do the bulk of this Session’s legislation 
on other than party lines, they are obviously the pro- 
duct, not of the collective wisdom of Parliament, but of 
the aspirations of a body of inspectors and other minor 
Government officials, who only obey human nature in 
seeking to extend the functions of their office. 


THE FRENCH NAVY 


EFORE dealing in detail with M. Lockroy’s 
scathing indictment of the French Navy, it will 

be well to recall briefly one or two events which pre- 
ceded the sittings in the Chamber of Monday and 
Tuesday last. In 1890 the French Legislature signified 
its assent to the contention that the national Navy was 
not strong enough to meet possible emergencies by 
voting exceptional credits to be spent in building 
additional ships, or, more precisely, in replacing obso- 
lete vessels by others of modern type. For a time the 
alarm was stilled, only, however, to be resuscitated in a 
more acute form by the incisive and sersational repre- 
sentations of a naval dignitary of the highest rank. 
The disclosures of Admiral Rieunier bred such a feeling 
of uneasiness in I'rance that the Chamber was again 
galvanised into making a special effort, which took the 
shape, on this occasion, of the appointment of an 
extra-Parliamentary commission of inquiry into the 
condition of the fleet. ‘Throughout, the discontent of 
the public was kept alive by a succession of unfavourable 
reports relative to the results obtained from newly 
launched ships. The labours, moreover, of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry were fruitful from the first in dis- 
agreeable revelations. Particularly grave was the 
account issued of the state of the torpedo flotilla 
stationed at Toulon. ‘The Commissioners declared that 
of the fifty and more boats belonging to that port only 
some half-dozen could be mobilised within anything 
like a reasonable period, while of the remainder a certain 
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proportion were entirely unservicable. This report was 
the work of a sub-committee, whose president was M. 
Lockroy. M. Lockroy’s connection with the Grand 
Commission, of which he is now the vice-president, jg 
important. It has enabled him to tap sources of infor. 
mation which, as a civilian, would otherwise have been 
closed to him. Coupled with his previous reputation 
as a specialist, this circumstance justifies the attention 
paid to the utterances of a man, who might now be 
Minister of Marine had not M. Bourgeois somewhat 
unexpectedly failed to form a Cabinet a few weeks 
ago. 

According to M. Lockroy, four capital defects 
detract from the seaworthiness and fighting capacity 
of the French men-of-war: they lack speed; they are 
so built as to be incapable of carrying a sufficient 
quantity of coal; they are over-weighted, and the 
faultiness of their design makes them top-heavy. 'I'ne 
two orators, M. Thomson and Admiral Besnard, who 
attempted to reassure the Chamber, practically ad- 
mitted the justice of the last three of these criticisms, 
A remarkable description was given of the process by 
which the ultimate shape taken by a French ironclad 
is arrived at. A multitude of cooks have a share in 
its destiny, with the proverbial result. By the time 
the vessel is completed, the engineer who designed it is 
unable to recognise the child of his brain. After he 
has incorporated in his original drawings the alterations 
insisted on by the Works Committee, they are submitted 
for further tinkering to the Board of Naval Engineering. 
This ordeal over, they have still to run the gauntlet 
of the two sets of officials, of the material and arma- 
ment departments, before they are forwarded to the 
port of construction, With regard to the question of 
speed, M. ‘Thomson declared that in comparing the 
figures with those relating to English men-of-war it 
must be borne in mind that in England vessels are sent 
on their trial trips less heavily loaded than in France. 
After his strictures on the fleet M. Lockroy turned his 
attention to the naval ports. ‘Their organisation is, in 
his opinion, lamentable and only to be remedied by the 
introduction of a thoroughgoing system of decentral- 
isation. ‘The effect of this measure would be to enhance 
the importance of ‘Toulon and Brest at the expense of 
Cherbourg, Lorient and Rochefort. But the most 
stringent criticisms of M, Lockroy and the speakers 
who followed him were reserved for the naval 
administration. The astounding and almost in- 
credible truth is that this administration his 
scarcely been changed since the days of Colbert. 
It is now some twenty years since M. Etienne Lamy, a 
forerunner of M. Thomson, awoke——he was the first 
of his countrymen to do so—to a consciousness of this 
stupefying fact. In spite of the discovery but little 
has been attempted as yet in the way of reform. It 
is not surprising in consequence that the French naval 
administration is an awful and wonderful thing. No 
man can fathom its ramifications or measure its 
capacity for muddling away millions. It is a sort of 
wilderness of red-tape and official paper inhabited by 
functionaries who know not what they do except that 
they draw a salary. Reorganisation in this matter is 
the indispensable preliminary condition to all other 
reforms. On this point opinion was unanimous. 

Reviewing the debate as a whole, it would seem that 
we in England may flatter ourselves without pre- 
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sumption that the maintenance of an efficient Navy is 
not one of those matters which they manage better in 
France. ‘The flood of adverse criticism directed against 
the Rue Royale was met by a very weak defence. 
Except on a few minor points, M. ‘Thomson chimed in 
with the attack, while the counterblasts of Admiral 
Besnard were couched for the most part in that florid 
patriotic strain which, though it impresses the Chamber 
for the moment, is uot generally acceptable as sound 
argument. Still it ought not to be overlooked that 
one or two advantages on which the French have a right 
to plume themselves were not touched on during the 
discussion. For instance the admirable system of 
‘naval conscription ’ in force in France places at the 
disposal of the country more sailors than are required 
to man its entire fleet. The tone which prevailed 
during the debates was eminently reasonable. A 
certain order of tirade against neighbouring nations 
was conspicuous by its absence. It is also gratifying to 
note that no proposal was made to increase the Naval 
expenditure, though it is to be feared that this disposi- 
tion may alter when the report of the Commission of 
Inquiry is laid before the Chamber. In the meantime 
we may accept with satisfaction the involuntary com- 
pliments paid our Navy, and look on without umbrage 
at the legitimate efforts of France to obtain value for 
money spent on its fleet. 


YOUNG FATHER WILLIAM AT BAY 


HE situation in Germany is reaching a climax of 
gravity, which warrants the concern of her well- 
wishers. ‘he component parts of Herr von Bismarck’s 
United Germany spare no pains to prove that theirs 
is no union of hearts; the Rzichstag persists in 
refusing the old acceptation of a Parliament as a 
mere court to register the Sovereign’s decrees; and 
now the agrarian party, which hitherto passed 
as being more royalist than the King of Prussia 
himself, threatens to raise the banner of revolt. 
There are murmurs in Saxony and menaces in 
Hanover. In Bavaria the Brandenburg yoke is very 
heavily endured, if endured at all, and Social-Democratic 
doctrines are spreading apace even into the rural 
districts, not so much because the heresy appeals to 
the intellect of Bavarian boors as because it is known 
to displease in high quarters, In Wirtemberg, for a 
similar reason, the Chamber has elected a Social-Democrat 
to its presidency, an event without parallel or precedent 
in Wiirtemberg, and indeed in any other self- 
respecting country. ‘The prospects of the cherished 
Anti-Revolutionary Bill in the Reichstag are 
arousing the most serious anxiety in the breast 
of its author, and that not merely by reason of the 
official opposition’s vigour but quite as much from the 
excessive zeal of the loyal Centre. It is not that the 
idea of safeguarding religion, the family, the oath of 
allegiance, and other bulwarks of a nation’s happiness 
may be blamed or even suspected ; it is that their 
outrage is surpassingly difficult of definition and that, 
before such misdemeanour can be menaced with fine 
and years of imprisonment, it requires to be defired 
with a precision which might pass muster with Euclid. 
More especially is this the case in Germany, where the 
spirit of the age is still a spirit of pedantic philosophy. 
While sympathising fervently with the intentions of 
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the Bill, we are bound to admit that, as originally 
drafted, and still more as now over-zealously amended, 
it fails to lay down a satisfactory law of universal 
interpretation. Ourselves of course are satisfied that 
the Kaiser would never countenance any but the 
wisest and broadest interpretation—that what is in- 
tended as a terror to wrong-doers would offer no 
alarm to wrong-thinkers, so long as the expression 
of their thoughts did not menace the public weal. 
A trenchant absolutist weapon would doubtless be 
placed in the Kaiser's hand, but the benevolence of 
his despotic intention has long ago been made clear. 
The virtue of all laws depends far more upon the 
manner of their execution than upon the pedantic 
artistry of their form. Unfortunately, however, the 
Bill has ruffled that German pedantic philosophy, which 
has already done much good service as a safety-valve 
for the restlessness more dangerous elsewhere in its 
guise of disloyalty. It was a philosophy which 
paid tribute to religion while finding intellectual 
pabulum in the dialectics of irreligion, or which 
found cerebral satisfaction in lauding utopian republics 
and comparative systems of free love while defend- 
ing, when it came from theory to practice, the 
altar and the throne. Now it considers itself 
menaced and, in its wonted patient, cumbrous way, is 
gathering volumes of ill-digested argument against the 
Lill. The very classics, we are told, might be accused 
of misdemeanours against kinship, religion and 
marriage, as if any one had ever dreamed of haling 
the classics, or even the depositaries of their traditions, 
before a magistrate. But |the points of importance 
are that the philosophers feel aggrieved and that, in 
a country where all set up to be philosophic, the wrath 
of the philosophers is more to be feared than even the 
defection of an Agrarian party. 

This defection, however, if indeed it have taken 
place, is to be deplored at a juncture so parlous that 
the last straw might suffice to turn the balance. ‘The 
Agrarian party was almost the backbone of loyalty in 
Germany, and the Kaiser seemed never tired of pro- 
claiming his confidence in its support. ‘There are now 
indications, which it is to be hoped are but rumours, 
that this party has been hopelessly alienated by the 
Kaiser's leanings toward Free Trade. The correctness of 
such indications or rumours will doubtless be made 
clear in the course of a few days and, whether correct 
or not, they serve as one more tribute to the courage 
and singleness of His Majesty in the execution of what 
he deems his duty. No considerations of personal 
interest are ever allowed to divert his course one hair's 
breadth from the line of what he conceives to be his 
duty. We may sometimes regret his actions, as, for 
instance, his unnecessary zeal in forgiving and delight- 
ing to honour his disgraced ex-Chancellor. But we 
can never refuse to admire the manner of their doing, 
utterly unclouded as it is by a breath of hesitation. 
Criminals may threaten, parties may desert, false 
friends may offer evil counsel, but the Kaiser pursues 
his own course undeterred, strong in the assurance 
that he is faithfully discharging his duty to his Ged 
and his country. Nor can Providence refuse her 
sanction to one who knows his own mind so well, 
and one, moreover, who is the military head of a great 
military Empire. For what can Social Democrats or 
Parliaments do against the big battalions ¢ 
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THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 


N November last, Sir C. Rivers Wilson proceeded to 
the United States on behalf of the English stock- 
holders in the Central Pacific Railroad Company, to 
examine their position, and look after their interests 
generally, He has made a lucid report, which fully 
confirms the reputation for ability that he has earned during 
a long career in the public service. The Central Pacific 
Railway was the first creation of Mr. C. P. Huntington, and, 
in conjunction with the Union Pacific, was the first trans- 
continental line that opened up connection between 
California and the Eastern States of North America. It 
was undoubtedly a great work—the difficulties of its con- 
struction across the Sierra Nevada being immense — 
and its promoters deserved well of their country. In 
order to assist the building of the line the Government 
granted certain subsidy bonds, bearing 6 per cent. interest 
and repayable in thirty years. In order to make sure 
of these bonds being repaid at maturity, the Thurman 
Act was passed in 1878, under which the Company 
was compelled to set aside a certain portion of its 
earnings every year and hand it over to the Government. 
At the time the Act was passed it was estimated by the 
Government actuaries that the sinking fund thus provided 
would be sufticient to redeem the whole of the advances 
that had been made and that, moreover, the Company would 
have a surplus equal to over 6 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock. Events —that is to say, competition—have proved 
that these calculations were quite at fault. The annual 
amount that had to be devoted to the Government sinking 
fund became utterly inadequate while the interest due from 
the Company on the Government bonds also fell into 
arrear. The result is to-day, when the Government bonds 
have begun to mature, that after deducting the sinking 
fund, the Company owes the United States $27,855,680 
for principal and nearly another $30,000,000 for arrears of 
interest. The Union Pacific Railway Company, it may be 
added, is in much the same position, and it was hoped 
that a funding Bill would have been passed in the last 
Session of Congress, by which the debt would have been 
extended for a long term of years at a low rate of interest, 
neither company being able now to pay off the full principal 
and accrued interest. Unfortunately, as Sir Rivers Wilson 
says, ‘the violence of politicians, supplemented by that of 
personal enemies and interested partisans, prevailed 
against the fair and serious arguments of the members 
who were sincerely desirous of effecting a settlement of 
this troublesome and long pending question, and no legis- 
lation was accomplished. 

It is necessary to explain the position of the Central 
Pacific Company to the Government, because it has been 
put forward as a reason for the arbitrary treatment to 
which it has been subjected by its lessee—the Southern 
Pacific Company. Going back to 1880, Sir Rivers shows 
that at that time and for several years subsequently, the 
Central Pacific was in a flourishing condition, and was pay- 
ing 6 per cent. dividends on its stock. In addition to its 
present mileage, it was operating under lease about 700 
miles of other lines which were contributing substantially 
to its profits. In 1888 most of these leased lines were 
taken away from the Central, and leased directly to the 
Southern Pacific Company, and finally the Central Pacific 
itself was placed in a position of subjection by being itself 
leased to the Southern Pacific with a minimum guarantee 
of 2 per cent. for the shares. It may be asked how could 
this be done? But the answer is simple. The European 
holders of Central Pacific shares, who were undoubtedly 
even then in a majority, had not taken the trouble to have 
their shares registered in their names, Consequently 
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Mr. Huntington and his friends continued, as they stj)] 
continue, to control both the Central and the Southern 
Pacific systems. At first it was thought that the minimum 
guarantee of 2 per cent., with whatever the Central Pacific 
could earn over and above up to 6 per cent. was not 
so bad, and matters remained in this state until 
the end of 1893, when suddenly the lease was altered 
and the 2 per cent. was taken away. It was this 
new phase of the situation which caused the mission 
of Sir Rivers Wilson. He has set out impartially the 
facts which we have stated, but he has also come to the 
conclusion that there is no unfair diversion of traffic from 
the Central to the Southern Pacific lines. He says, 
however, what is plain to the meanest understanding, 
that if the shareholders want to be sure of fair play they 
must register their shares so as to be able to control the 
management of their affairs. It is only common sense 
that when, as is the case now, the officials of the Southern 
Pacific have entire power over the traffic of both com. 
panies they will unconsciously take it over their own 
system in preference whenever there is a choice between 
the two routes. The bugbear that has been put forward 
of there being an unlimited liability on Central Pacific 
shares under the law of California is got rid of by the 
opinion of an experienced lawyer which is appended to 
the report. Lastly, the grounds on which Mr. Hunting- 
ton first cancelled the subsidiary leases of the Central 
Pacific, and then took away the 2 per cent. guarantee— 
viz., the fear that the Government would seek to obtain 
a lien on the leased lines, and the inadvisability of any 
dividends being paid by the Central pending the settle 
ment of its debt to the United States, are practically 
disposed of. Sir Rivers Wilson has obtained an under- 
taking that a minimum dividend of | per cent. on Central 
Pacific shares shall be paid in future by the Southern 
Pacific, with an increase of 2 per cent. so soon as any 
satisfactory legislation has been effected. This makes the 
shares at the current price a fair investment. 


PHE ‘GLOBE’ FROISSART 


FXO have done something which Sir Walter Scott recom- 

mended as particularly well worth doing ninety 
years ago, nothing having in the meantime occurred to 
, is itself a title to honour; 
and though it is not the only one which Mr. G, 5. 
Macaulay, the editor of the ‘Globe’ Froissart (Macmillan), 


render the doing superfluous 


may advance, it is not the least. When Scott reviewed, 
in the Ldinburgh, the version of the well-intentioned but 
rather misguided Johnes, he pointed out that a moderni- 
sing of Lord Berners in point of spelling, ete., with some 
notes and the like, would have been much more excellent. 
It certainly would, Johnes was by all accounts an excel- 
lent man; he had a sincere love of literature; he was 
very industrious; he had any amount of money; he had 
at Hafod not merely a private press but a magnificent 
library—too much of it destined to perish in the conflagra- 
tion where, as an eye-witness told Borrow years afterwards, 
‘burning rafters mixed with flaming books were hurled 
high above the summits of the hills.’ And all these 
good things he used to execute a superfluous and common- 
place translation of Froissart, when we already had an 
admirable one; and a translation of Monstrelet which 
nobody wanted at all. It is true that if it is possible to 
imagine a sin without solace or bait, a sin carrying with it 
a punishment heavier than almost any literary sin could 
deserve, it would be the deed of translating Monstrelet ; but 
as the good squire of Hafod did it of choice it is to be sup- 
posed that to him it was no punishment at all. And he 
must have had in his library at the moment a hundred 
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things —French, English, and Welsh—the publication 
of any one of which would have been an unmixed boon, 
while the publication of some of them later was made for 
ever impossible by the fire. 

Still Johnes no doubt drew attention once more to the 
most delightful of all chroniclers: he may be said to 
have indirectly brought about the issue a few years later 
of Utterson’s reprint of Berners himself, and he was un- 
doubtedly read by some who would not have read either 
Berners or the Canon of Chimay in his ever-blessed 
original. I suppose, though I do not know, that it was 
Johnes to which Miss Mitford referred in her happy 
phrase about ‘the dull days when even Froissart fails to 
charm.’ Not many years afterwards Buchon’s edition in 
the Panthéon Littéraire (still, though superseded for his- 
torians and minute scholars, the best for the general 
reader) put the blessed original itself within the reach 
of every one who could read the easiest of old Trench 
and who might have been tempted by the famous eulogy 
of Claverhouse in Old Mortality. And quite recently 
Froissart has had a_ succession of loyal servants, A 
Belgian and a Fzench scholar, Baron Kervyn de Letten- 
hove and M. Luce, have cleared up the tangled tale of 
the various recensions of his prose; M. Scheler has 
fitly framed in three 
loquacity of his verse; and quite recently the recovery 
of the long-lost romance of M¢/iador came just in time to 
add piquancy and detail to the charming life which an 
Englishwoman, Madame Darmesteter (Miss Mary Robin- 
son), contributed to the series of Les Grands Ecrivains 
Francais. Nevertheless as usual, though the Froissart 
we know is much more extensive than he used to be, the 
Froissart to enjoy and love is pretty much the same as 
of old. For the sake of completeness and decency the 
student will of course take note of the various recensions 
and will certainly not like Froissart any the worse for 
his amiable habit of colouring and recolouring his narra- 
tion of facts according to the nationality and individuality 
of his friends and patrons at the time of writing. Even 
the hasty reader should let his due feet stray once—he 
need not perhaps repeat the excursion—among the 
pleasant florid wildernesses of the Buisson de Jonesse and the 


comely volumes the amiable 


Espinette, Amoureuse and the other long poems, not to 
mention the two hundred pages of dits, diltiés, débats, 
lais, virelais, pastourelles, ballades, and rondels. Some at least 
will read Mé/iador right through as soon as they have the 
opportunity of doing so, though perhaps not many will 
read it twice, 

But no one who has good taste or good sense will con- 
tent himself with reading the Chronicles once if he has 
them at hand and is not distractedly busy. The charm 
of Froissart is like nothing else. He is not quite so 
exciting (save in regard to the fights of Poitiers, of 
Najara, and round ‘the minster of Juberoth’) as Ville- 
hardouin, There is more of the newspaper and less of 
the Saga. He has not the almost Boswellian character- 
faculty of Joinville ; and of course he is utterly destitute 
of the well nigh portentous statesmanship and grasp visible 
in Comines, But, late in the Middle Ages as Froissart 
wrote, he has the special mediaval charm of the decora- 
live, the faculty of panorama, as hardly any other historian 
has. The man’s mind seems to have been a sort of cross 
between a photographie camera and a kaleidoscope: he 
took everything in, and gave everything out, haloed and 
pranked with all the colours of the rainbow. 

Of course, very much of this effect depends on the 
language of the original, which is simply one of the most 
delightful lingoes ever known to man. Late fourteenth 
and early fifteenth century French is apt to be in poetry 
a little fluent and flaccid, in serious prose a little heavy 
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and stodgy. In Froissart almost alone it has at once 
the ease and flexibility of the later language, with 
the colour, vigour, and variety of the earlier. Still, 
our good countryman, John Bourchier Lord Berners, 
though he wrote a hundred years later, and in a 
language where prose style was extremely unsettled, 
made no bad thing of his version. He was occasionally 
wild; he was not unfrequently clumsy ; but to us at least 
he simply cannot be commonplace as the excellent Johnes 
almost invariably is and must be in secula seculorum. ‘The 
same season there was a king in Castile called Dampeter,’ 
(how could Mr. Macaulay have the heart to alter it to 
‘Don Peter?’) ‘who was full of marvellous opinions.’ 
Could anybody do better than that? Has anybody done 
better in all our four centuries and more of copying this 
model and that, trying ‘ balance,’ trying ‘ cadence,’ trying 
everything? Then he has lovely words, quite blessed 
words, ‘clipse’ for eclipse (so did the Wentworth family 
not two centuries ago call an equerry a ‘ Querry’); 
‘currour’ for scout; ‘countervenge,’ as a_ picturesque 
alternative for avenge; ‘archegay’ (assegai) ; ‘livenges’ 
(victuals) ; ‘ pregnable,’ which last why on earth we have 
given up seeing that we have kept ‘impregnable’ the 
Genius of the Stupidity of Dictionaries alone knoweth. It 
is not reasonably or easily possible to imagine a better 
translation for all the good purposes thereof, and as for 
mere literal accuracy an editor can see to that quite 
sufficiently well : while a new translator, unless he was an 
absolute man of genius (which kind of person is not so 
absolutely plentiful as blackberries in autumn) would 
pretty certainly split on one or other of the two rocks of 
baldness and ‘ Wardour Street’ English. 

It is to be regretted doubtless that Mr. Macaulay was 
not able to give the whole. But the whole would have 
taken certainly two ‘Globe’ volumes, and possibly three ; 
while common sense and publishers’ experience combine 
to tell us that the public will not buy such issues in more 
than one. So much the worse for the public doubtless, 
but it is idle to visit the public’s sins on other people's 
heads. This being so, it would be equally idle to go 
through the book and moan over what we personally miss, 
for these things could only have been given by missing 
other things, which we should have missed as much, if 
not more. Also Mr. Macaulay has kept the headings of 
the omitted chapters and added a summary to each, 
so that the reader is never abroad, and has given in notes 
all needful information about the result of modern critical 
investigations. Very idle things, too, sometimes, these 
modern critical investigations. Will anybody, for instance, 
accept li infortunées rois de France as the answer of the 
defeated king to the ‘Who goes there?’ of the Castellan 
of Broye, instead of /a fortune de France, though all the best 
MSS. and all the best editors in the world would have it 
so? None verily, unless he be such a one as reads vepris 
ad ventum for veris adventus in the Horace whom he does 
not deserve to read at all. 


THE SCHOOL BILL AGAIN 


wtOME two years ago the House of Commons unani- 

mously resolved that it was desirable to establish at 
an early date ‘a national State-aided system of superannu- 
ation for teachers in public elementary schools in England 
and Wales.’ The question of course is a very old one, and 
this resolution, moved by Sir Richard Temple, embodied 
the opinion of a Select Committee, of which he was 
chairman, and which drew up a long stringf o specific 
recommendations. ‘Their views have since been submitted 
to, and carefully examined by, a strong Departmental 
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Committee, whose report, recently published, both calls 
for study and repays it. 

The first point that has to be grasped is that the Select 
Committee found themselves obliged to point out a diff- 
culty which they did not feel themselves altogether entitled 
or competent to remove. They saw that the provision 
made for teachers compulsorily retired on the score of 
age, must be accompanied by provision for teachers inca- 
pacitated by ill-health, but they were informed that no 
sufficient data existed for framing an actuarial calculation 
of the cost. They distinguished the question of super- 
annuation from the question of sick-pay, and prepared a 
scheme dealing with the former. ‘his scheme the De- 
partmental Committee have amended freely and improved 
vastly, but they retain the central feature of it—viz., en- 
couraging the present and obliging the future generation 
of teachers to purchase deferred annuities. These the State 
is to supplement with pensions, the pension and annuity 
together making up an adequate allowance for the teacher 
to retire upon. Under such a scheme there arises at once 
the question, whether or no the moneys paid in annual 
instalments towards the purchase of annuities should, 
under any circumstances, be returnable. It is thought 
they should not be returnable. If they were, it is to be 
feared only inadequate annuities could be purchased, and 
larger pensions involving greater cost to the State would 
be required to eke them out. The strength of the 
arguments in support of this view cannot for an 
instant blind one to the fact that such an arrange- 
ment, standing by itself, would be open to miscon- 
struction, would be regarded as a _ grievance, and 
would in some cases work hardship. To soften its 
rigours, the Departmental Committee tack on tv their 
edition of the main scheme, planned by the Select 
Committee, an ancillary scheme, under which teachers 
with upwards of ten years’ service will, if incapacitated by 
illness, receive pensions : males receiving £20, females £15 
a year for the first ten years’ service; males £1, females 
13s. 4d. for each complete subsequent year's service. 

The probable cost of these pensions to incapacitated 
teachers has been gone into. ‘The result is startling and 
we think it most regrettable that certain estimates supplied, 
estimates most likely to be quoted and most likely to carry 
weight, are estimates in which the cost of pensions for 
superannuated teachers and the cost of pensions for dis- 
abled teachers are lumped together. In an appendix, 
signed by the actuarial experts on the Committee, occurs 
this passage :—‘ According to the assumptions detailed 
above, it is estimated that the net cost of the State pen- 
sions proposed for ordinary cases and for cases of incapacity 
would be of the following yearly amounts,’ e.g., about 
£100,000 in the fifth year from the commencement of the 
scheme, £300,000 in the fifteenth and £560,000 in 
the thirty-fifth, Turning to the detailed calcula- 
tions annexed, we find that of the first sum 
mentioned, viz., the £100,000, only £14,095 is 
absorbed by pensions for superannuated masters, only 
£6715 by pensions for superannuated mistresses, while a 
little under £1500 is paid to masters, and littie over £700 
to mistresses, whose retirement is due to ill-health but 
who have passed sixty-five, the age fixed for compulsory 
retirement. Out of the last grand total, the gross sum 
£560,000, over £160,000 appears payable to males, over 
£200,000 to females who come within the operation of 
the ancillary scheme. Considering how large a proportion 
of the total cost arises out of the ‘ sick pay, it is interest- 
ing to see what data the actuaries had to work upon. 
They had, it appears, nothing more trustworthy than the 
hypothesis, that for every person who dies at a particular 
age, another person breaks down. Whether this hypo- 
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thesis, deduced from the returns of registered Friendly 
Societies, would hold good of the particular class of 
teachers, experience alone can show. Now in the draft 
report, proposed to the Select Committee by Sir Richard 
Temple, was a paragraph afterwards discarded, In jt 
attention was drawn to the risks of instituting a system of 
sick pay for a Department containing nearly 500,099 
persons, and it was suggested that the annual limit of the 
sum at the disposal of the Education Department to meet 
cases of breakdown (then £6000 and admittedly inade. 
quate) should be extended to £20,000, £30,000, or such 
other fixed annual sum as Parliament might think ft, 
This suggestion, at least as a tentative policy, deserves 
consideration all the more now, for the conjectural element 
in the estimates framed for the Departmental Committee 
might well alarm financiers who view their gross amount 
with equanimity. We should add that ‘the assumptions 
detailed above’ mentioned in the passage we quote are 
very important, but too intricate to discuss here. 
Periodical revision of the financial arrangements under 
With periodical 
revision, the risk of incurring uncertain and overwhelming 


these schemes is of course contemplated. 


liabilities may be minimised, while interests once acquired 
are safeguarded. Other rocks however lie ahead, rocks 
against which periodical revision of financial arrangements 
is no protection, rocks about which it does not fall within 
the province of a Departmental Committee to say very 
much. More for instance than meets the unpractised 
eye lurks behind the passage in which the Select Com- 
mittee after describing the question of superannuation as 
one ‘of educational policy as well as of benevolence 
towards a body of public servants,’ preface their conclusion 
that teachers in board and voluntary schools must be 
treated alike, by averring that they ‘recognise the 
undesirability of granting any further aid from the State, 
however indirectly, to schools not under popular control.’ 
Another danger-signal is the contention which follows that 
‘the benefit conferred by the State on the teachers by the 
addition to their salaries of a State-aided and managed 
superannuation will for the future afford a justification for 
amore direct control than is at present exercised over 
the conditions of their service ....’ We should very much 
like to know what meaning the members of the Com- 
mittee responsible for these passages in the report 
attached to the terms ‘ public servants,’ ‘ popular control’ 
and ‘direct control,’ as used therein. For our part we see 
no reason why the difficulty now found in paying teachers 
properly out of voluntary contributions, without special 
assistance from Imperial sources, on the lines suggested 
by the Archbishops’ Committee, should not in the future 
crop up more and more frequently where rates are the fund 
drawn upon. It was stated in evidence before the Select 
Committee that in Wales, especially in Welsh Wales, ‘ the 
boards have a very narrow conception of their responsi- 
bility and pay very little.’ ‘he practice of heaping fresh 
burdens upon the rates may force equally narrow con 
ceptions of their responsibility upon one board after 
another, while the prospect of a State pension would 
supply a_ handy beating down. still 
further salaries already beaten down 
thing at least is certain—the time when the proposals 
of the Departmental Committee come up for discussion 
will be the time to thresh out the proposals of 
the Archbishops’ Committee, to settle who is the real 


argument for 
too low. One 


employer of these ‘ public servants,’ who should fix their 
salaries, and who should pay those salaries when fixed. 
In other words, it will be prudent to deal with the ques- 
tion of their position as a whole, and not to apply to some 
of the existing grievances a remedy which will only com- 
plicate and accentuate the grievances that remain. 
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THE GOODWINS AND THE BAY 


HAPPY correspondent, leaving us and the influenza 

behind him to dree our weird together, has started 
of upon one of the tours organised by the Orient Line, 
and we propose to publish his impressions so that others 
may share the envy which we feel. Here is the first. 


The Garonne, of the Orient Line, with a complement of 
passengers on pieasure bent, does not pause between 
Tilbury Fort and Tangiers. No cities are to be visited. 
The sole subject is that of waterway. ‘To the passenger 
the only matter of importance is the Bay. To the officers 
and crew a more serious consideration is as to that part of 
the voyage which is nearer its beginning. ‘lo them the 
Goodwins may seem troublesome, but not the Bay. There 
everything is clear before them. As the great ship slowly 
warps out through the dock entrances few look round to 
glance at the picturesque gate which Wren built for Pepys 
as a front to Tilbury Fort. It used to be more picturesque 
when Clarkson Stansfield painted it and before the autho- 
rities disguised its features with a monstrous notice-board 
relating to nothing in particular, But Tilbury is soon 
past, and the steamer drops into the Sea Reach, past 
Blyth and Canvey, past the green meadows on the Essex 
side, past the long tidal flats on the right, beyond which 
you desery the woods of Cobham, the castled Rochester, 
and the famous shears which, as all sailors firmly believe, 
give a name to Sheerness. Then you are at the Nore, 
which is presented to your eyes as a drab-coloured light- 
ship, rocking at her moorings. At the New Weir on the 
Medway, in the days of the Conqueror, the Thames 
ended. The passenger now thinks all is plain sailing. 
His knowledge and experience carry him no further. If 
he only knew that the pilot and the captain think a great 
deal more of the next few miles than they do of the Bay 
of Biscay he might indulge a different opinion. The 
landsman has never heard of the Gull Stream, or, if he 
has, he has mixed it up in his mind with the Gulf Stream. 
He may have heard of the Goodwin Sands, and may have 
read Mr. Byng Gattie’s book about them, and straightway 
have subscribed, as all people ought to do, to the National 
Lifeboat Institution. He has also heard of the Downs, 
and fancies that they were connected somehow with a 
young person called Nancy. He is sure he never heard 
of the island of Lomea. On the other hand, the skipper 
is as anxious as the passenger is careless, He thinks very 
little about the Bay. The Garonne has probably crossed 
the Bay more than a score, nay, more than two or three 
score times. The Bay is, roughly, about 360 miles wide. 
What is that in comparison with the great Australian 
Bight, which she has crossed almost as often, which is 
three times as wide and quite twice as rough? ‘here is 
little to interest him in the Bay of Biscay. 

The sailor’s feelings as to the Goodwins are mixed. In 
certain kinds of weather—that is, in certain winds—he 
looks on the Goodwins as he does on Plymouth break- 
water. If he can only feel certain during the night that 
some half-lighted or unlighted foreign ship will not part 
her cable and drift into him, he is prepared to ride out any 
reasonable gale, anchored behind the sands, The Gull 
is a little intricate and varies at every tide and with every 
change of wind, but these are things all pilots study, 
Buoys and lightships mark all places of danger, and there 
is little delay, now, as a rule, between the North Foreland 
and the South, between Ramsgate and Dover. The most 
interesting question about the sands has never been in- 
vestigated thoroughly and is altogether archwological or 
historical, At a period which may be placed roughly in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, the approach from the 
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Channel to London was not round the North Foreland. 
A ship took shelter behind Lomea—it should be spelled 

Loame to have 4 meaning—and found herself in comp :ra- 

tively smooth water. Thence turning to the westward 

she entered the Wantsome, the river, or inlet, which 

divided the Isle of Thanet from the mainland of Kent. 
The place of the entry or exit has been identified by 
Professor Montagu Burrows, himself at one time a captain 
in the Royal Navy, as being now a field called Stonor, 
close to Sandwich. The Roman fortification of Rich- 
borough defended the entrance, but in the eighth century 
had probably been dismantled. Through the Wantsome 
one ancient ship found her way to the Stour, by which she 
reached Canterbury, but for London she went on straight 
to another oman castle, called Regulbium, which became 
corrupted into Reculvers, and hence the sail up to London 
was easy. There is still a prebendal stall in St. Paul's 
Cathedral called Reculversland, and it was once held by 
‘St. Thomas of Canterbury.’ But all this is a tale of the 
past. 

The great danger presented to modern pilots by the 
Goodwin Sands varies with the wind. As a rule it is easy 
to get into the Downs, an anchorage seven miles long and 
quite as wide, well protected from nearly every possible 
point of the compass. It it easier to get in from the 
south than from the north, and many long gales have here 
been ridden out in safety. Whole fleets have anchored 
here, and, when the Spanish Armada came by, it was here 
that the chief English force awaited their coming. Here 
the dismasted Viclory, straight from ‘Trafalgar, anchored 
for three days in a gale, with the body of Nelson on 


board. It would be only too easy to add to such notes as 
these. For the traveller, however, the Goodwins do not 
exist. He may thread the passage into the Downs a 


hnndred times and never know it. Occasionally his atten- 
tion may be called to a mast or a piece of timber, not yet 
swallowed up, and then he may recognise where he is, 
but at the usual rate of going the whole thing is over 
while we are at afternoon tea. Of course, thes? great 
mail steamers require skilful and careful handling, but 
that they require more or less everywhere 
than more in the Bay of Biscay. 

Strictly speaking, we do not enter the Bay. We skirt 
along its north-western frontier. In times before steam, 
ships ran down the French coast in most winds, often 
hugging the land for the sake of bearings and for shelter. 
Thus it was that the Bay attained its unenviable notoriety. 
Blockading Brest or Havre in winter must have been a 
very unpleasant experience even to English sailors. In 
those days the Bay was from Finisterre to Finisterra. 
Now few ships homeward or outward bound sight any of 
the French coast, or at most only the little islet of Wissant 
or Ushant. ‘There is an interesting and scientific account 
of the bay in Mr. Abercromby’s Seas and Skies, from which 
a few useful sentences may be extracted. He considers 
that the Bay is rougher, on the average, than the English 
Channel or the coast of Portugal. But it is not more 
disturbed than the west coast of Ireland or any part of 
the Atlantic between Valentia and the Banks of New- 
foundland. In making this comparison, Mr. Abercromby 
deprives the Bay of Biscay of any pre-eminence in ill- 
doing. All he allows is that some of the Atlantic weather 
comes up the Biscayan coast, not being able to cross the 
mountains or the Pyrenees. Being barred by the west 
coast of Ireland from attacking England, and, being con- 
stantly crossed by English ships, it has become a byword 
for weather which is the rule in the Atlantic. ‘The best of 
voyagers dislikes being knocked about : but on the average 
a really rough passage is the exception. Here, again, the 
sailor and the passenger differ. The sailor does not mind 
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how the ship rolls and pitches. He does not even mind a 
little wind—say, a capful. But what he hates and dreads 
is a smooth sea and a thick fog. ‘The worst gale in the 
Bay is better than a fog, and cases have often occurred in 
which a skilful navigator has brought his ship out of the 
Bay, across the Channel, and into Plymouth solely by 
constant soundings. For all this region has been marked 
and mapped so that the exact depth of every few yards 
can be measured and the ship’s position accurately deter- 
mined. But the process is slow, and the most careful 
calculations may be upset by some French or German 
steamer, whose captain thinks he has nothing to do but 
to sound, not the sea, but his excruciating steam ‘siren,’ 


and to go ahead full speed. 


THE BLACK BILLIARD BALL 


. ep must come, dear Miss—yes! I hear no refusal, 

See then! Are you not here that you may 
acquaint yourself with the manners of the country, and 
will it not be an experience of the most novel for you to 
spend Christmas in our Austrian Schloss? It will be such 
a pleasure to me to introduce you to our customs, and to 
my husband also. Ah! you will come, will you not?’ 

The Grafin Bertemilian was one of the most charming 
and fascinating women | had met in the course of a year’s 
residence on the Austrian frontier, and she was a typical 
example of the Austrian noblesse which is recruited out of 
so many fine races, She usually conversed in the charm- 
ing, idiomatic and refined French that she had learnt from 
her Polish mother, but she also spoke German perfectly. 
English she spoke, not perfectly, but with a piquancy 
which is never an attribute of perfection; and in the 
vivacity and animation of her manner, as well as in the 
elegance of her tall, svelle figure, and her tailor-made 
frocks, she was wholly Viennese. I had fallen in love 
with her at first sight, and needed little persuasion to be 
induced to accept the pressing invitation which she so 
eagerly urged upon me. So I went to Schloss Falkenstein 
for Christmas. 

The Griifin was charming indeed, but I was even 
more attracted by the Graf. He was a tall, silent, self- 
contained man with the ugliest face, the most dis- 
tinguished bearing, and the most courtly manners I have 
ever come across; and though he fascinated me I was 
considerably afraid of him at first. His eyes were small 
and of a curiously light grey colour, but they were extra- 
ordinarily full of fire, and when he smiled they seemed 
to disappear and leave only gleams and flashes of light 
behind. I noticed, however, that it was not often that 
he did smile, and that the habitual expression of his face 
was one of profound melancholy, and I wondered why 
this should be. 

‘Stay with my wife over ‘.. New Year,’ he said, with 
an earnestness which impressed me strangely. ‘I shall 
be grateful to you if you will.’ And though it was at 
some inconvenience to myself that I complied with the 
request, I never thought of refusing. 

New Year's Eve came. The guests who had filled the 
castle for the Christmas festivities were gone. I dressed 
and made my way to the Countess’s boudoir at half-past 
five, in the expectation of an empty room and a comfortable 
half-hour before dinner with my Tauchnitz in the big 
armchair before the cheerful wood fire. 

The room was not empty, however. ‘I'he thick velvet 
curtains were drawn over the windows, and the view —it 
was of the farmyard just beneath with the cowhouses on 
either side, a dirty duckpond in the middle, and a series 
of piggeries closing in the vista for the delight of the 
esthetic eye—was happily shut out, The blazing logs 
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were piled high in the open fireplace, and the armchair 
of my affections was drawn up before it. But as J pushed 
aside the portiére, the sound of the Countess’s voice, half 
choked with tears, smote upon my ear; and I stood stil] 
lost in astonishment at the scene which met my gaze. 

The Graf was standing on the hearthrug—the grace 
and distinction of his tall figure contrasting strangely with 
the stern ugliness of his melancholy face, and kneeling 
on the ground at his feet, where she had evidently 
just thrown herself in the abandonment of utter 
despair, was the Griifin, with the tears raining down her 
beautiful face. 
and as she flung herself on to his breast, and clung pas. 
sionately to him, pressing her golden head upon his 
shoulder, he put his arms round her and held her close, 
but his face was as impenetrable as ever, only in his eyes, 
which gazed fixedly before him, there was a look of 
ineffable sorrow. 

‘Heart’s dearest,’ | heard her say, ‘at least grant me 
one favour. The English lady and I are going to watch 
the Old Year out to-night. Give us your company, and 
watch with us instead of retiring to your room, (a) 
Wilderich ! my own! do not refuse me this!’ 

I did not hear his answer, and the last part of her 
petition was not very distinct to me, for | felt that I was 
intruding upon a scene that I had no business to witness, 
and | was in the act of retiring and shutting the dowr as 


I saw him stoop hastily and raise her up, 


she spoke. 

The Grifin was more radiant and sparkling than usual 
at dinner that night. Though there was no one present 
but her husband and myself she had arrayed herself in an 
exquisite brocade of the colour of shimmering moonlight, 
and she had sprays of diamonds in her hair and at her breast. 
I had never seen her look more beautiful, and I had never 
seen her husband look more sad. He scarcely spoke a 
word during dinner, and when we had withdrawn into the 
boudoir, and it became evident he was not going to join 
us, the Countess’s gay spirits clouded over by degrees, and 
at last entirely deserted her. 

She came and placed herself on a low stool at my feet 
and looked appealingly up at me with her wonderful brown 
eyes, from which the liquid light and sparkle had all died 
out. 

‘Dear Miss,’ she said, softly caressing my hand, and 
using the quaint title that sounded so pretty from her 
lips, ‘1 am so unhappy, and I have no one to confide in, 
I dare not tell my friends; | fear the gossip, the geh/atsch ; 
but you are so wise, so discreet, and you would never 
repeat it to these people who delight to carry tales. | 
must tell you; and you are so clever, so observant, per- 
haps you can help me. Can you imagine why my husband 


is so sad? You have seen it—you must have seen it— 
and he is always like that. Always, always, and it breaks 
my heart.’ 


‘Was he always so?’ 

‘Oh no; not when I first knew him—not before we 
were married. Then he was so charming, so gay, so 
happy, no one had more delightful good spirits than he; 
but as soon as we were married he was changed. | 
noticed it the first week—the first day ; he had become 
melancholy, and it has grown deeper and deeper every 
year since, especially at the end of the year, and on the 
last night—this night. Oh, my dear, I cannot tell you 
how I dread New Year's Eve. He will never allow any 
guests to remain here till then; but it was his express 
wish that you should stay, and I was so rejoiced, so com- 
forted. I hoped he would spend the evening with us, 
and I was resolved to exert myself to the utmost to keep 
off sad thoughts, and to please and detain him; but you 
see he has not come near, and I know that he is in his 
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as far removed as possible from the abnormal and 
fantastically repellent motives evolved by recent play- 
room now, with the door locked. And he is suffering— 
ah! suffering terribly. But why it is, and what the 
trouble can be, I do not know ; and that is what kills me.’ 

‘You are sure that he knows that you love him?’ I 
said, not knowing what comfort to give in the face of a 
problem, which was to me insoluble. . 

‘Oh yes, he knows that. He is sure of it—and I know 
that he loves me. He loves me passionately. and he has 
never loved any one else. That | know. I thought that 
| loved before, but it was a mistake, and the first moment 
that I saw Wilderich I knew it. A man whom | had known 
from my childhood. Lothar von Kornberg-Skuppach, was 
in Jove with me, and I liked him very well, as a girl does 
who has had no experience, and does not know what love 
is. He paid court to me fur a long time, and I am not 
sure that he did not consider me half promised to him— 
but there could be no question of my ever marrying him 
after 1 had once seen Wilderich. I never gave Baron 
Skuppach any encouragement after that, but he was 
terribly angry, and he made me a scene—oh such a 
scene! He vowed that I should repent what I had done ; 
I had ruined his life, he said, and he would ruin mine, 
and he looked so fierce, so cruel, so diabolical absolutely, 
that he frightened me almost to death. But Wilderich is 
so strong and brave—I felt quite safe directly | was with 
him, and he laughed at my fears. Still Lothar's words have 
often haunted me. He said that we should have no 
happiness, and we have not had much, for from the very 
first days of our marriage there has always been this 
dreadful cloud. You cannot tell me what it is—no, dear 
Miss. I did not think you could—no one can—no one 
ever will I suppose—yet it has been some comfort to tell 
my sorrow to a sympathising friend like you—and it has 
passed away the dreadful time—hark, it is midnight now.’ 

A great clock somewhere in the offices on the ground- 
floor of the castle was already booming out into the night. 

We listened silently to the heavy, deep-toned strokes, 
but the echo of the last had scarcely died away, when the 
silence was broken by a sound which made our hearts 
stand still. In the pause between the striking of the 
clocks we heard a sudden and startling detonation. 

‘What is that?’ I exclaimed nervously, imagining for a 
moment that it might be some custom of firing out the 
year, but when I looked at the Griifin I knew that it was 
something more than that. 

She stood for a moment motionless, her great brown eyes 
wide with fear and suspense, and then, with a stifled cry, 
‘My husband !’ she rushed out of the room. 

| hurried after her along the bare, boarded corridor, 
which ran round the square in which the house was built. 
The moonlight glimmered in dimly through the tall, narrow 
windows which looked out on the enclosed quadrangle, 
and shone on the pale blue draperies and glittering dia- 
monds of the Griifin’s figure. She stopped at a door 
leading into a turret-room at the corner, and desperately 
tried to open it. But it was locked, and when she found 
that it resisted all her efforts, she turned and flew into the 
room next to it. Out of this room, which was her own 
bedroom, there was a door leading into the Count’s, but 
that was locked also. 

With a heartrending cry that must have pierced her 
husband’s heart had he heard it, she shrieked to him to 
let her in, but there was no answer. 

‘He is dead, he is dead ; I know it, and it is my fault.’ 

She had flung herself with all her force against the 
fast locked door, and then, uttering a cry of agony, 
‘Lothar! Lothar! This is your work!’ she fell insen- 
sible into my arms, 
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The Griifin was still unconscious when the door was at 
length forced open, and she was spared the horror of the 
sight which met our eyes. The Grif was sitting in his 
chair, with his watch on the table before him, and a pistol 
lay on the floor, where it had dropped from his nerveless 
hand. He was quite dead. He had shot himself through 
the temple, and a little stream of blood trickled from the 
blackened hole; but his face was undisfigured, and the 
calm, impenetrable mask had never looked nobler than in 
death. There were writing materials on the table before 
him, but not a line had been penned; and there was 
nothing to tell what had brought him to this pass— 
nothing, except only one thing, which I did not under- 
stand, The pistol had dropped from the dead man’s 
hand—his right hand—but in his left, so tightly grasped 
that it could not be forced out, was an object which told 
a tale to the initiated. It was a black billiard ball. 

‘Oh, Fraiilein, do you not know?’ said the sobbing 
butler, lifting his yellow Sclavonic face with al! the 
greed and cunning for once washed out of the bead-bright 
black eyes by tears of genuine grief. ‘ Does the gracious 
Fraiilein not know? The Herrschaften have been for- 
bidden to fight duels as before, and if one side is an officer 
in the army and he does it, and is found out, he will lose 
his commission. The Emperor is terribly strict about it. 
But the gentlemen must settle their differences, and they 
fight still—but secretly. And sometimes, to be perfectly 
sure of avoiding suspicion, they settle it with the dice or 
the balls. Who loses the throw, or gets the black ball 
dies, but by his own hand, and not at once. Perhaps a 
year hence—perhaps two or three—it may be in seven 
years time—-but when the time comes, the man who has 
lost is bound to destroy himself, Sometimes it is a 
Freiherr, sometimes a rich Graf, sometimes even a Prince 
of the blood. A great noble, with everything he can 
want to make him happy, is found dead—shot through 
the head, and no one can say why, or who was the enemy. 
We call it in this country the Amerikanischer Duell.’ 

Then I understood. D. Pryce. 


MR. PINERO’S NEW PLAY 


N his latest drama, Mr. Pinero has possibly set himselt 
the task of solving a social problem better suited to 

the novelist than to the dramatist who has at his disposal 
only the limited space of time granted. Those who 
are familiar with the life of George Sand will remember 
an episode which the plot of Zhe Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmtth 
recalls, and which formed the subject of two notorious 
novels Elle et Lw and Lui et elle. Unfortunately those 
details of characterisation which lend charm to the 
novel cannot be introduced into the play. There is 
no space for them. Take, for instance, the character of 
Mr. Pinero’s heroine, Mrs. Ebbsmith herself. As we see her 
on the stage we can only study two phases of her existence, 
and neither is agreeable; for when this abnormally morbid 
woman is not exceedingly doleful she is unnecessarily 
defiant. With all her sensuousness she is only half a 
woman—just as her lover is only half a man. Possibly 
in real life such a woman may have her redeeming 
moments of grace, of kindliness, even of loveliness, Agnes 
Ebbsmith has wit, since now and then she says a genuinely 
funny thing. Otherwise she is distinctly unpleasant and 
such an associate as no healthy-minded man would care to 
live with. From the rise to the fall of the curtain Mrs, 
Ebbsmith makes an exhibition of her worst failings, of her 
ill-suppressed sensuousness, of her ill-digested theories 
respecting faith [and morals, and of her unreasoning 
detestation of all restraint. Risen from the ranks, the 


daughter of a demagogue, this woman has achieved. 
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notoriety rather than fame, by treading in the footsteps 
of Louise Michel, trailing a new flag at socialistic 
gatherings in park and square, and shouting her intemper- 
ate attacks upon religion and society, to uncouth audiences, 
who soon bestowed upon her the rather appropriate 
sobriquet of Mad Agnes, 

In due time she assumes the garb of a nursing sister 
and arrives in Rome to attend upon one Lucas Cleeve in a 
dangerous illness. This gentleman also is an abnormal 
person. A more hopeless specimen of humanity can 
scarcely be imagined than this would-be leader of men, 
who has abandoned his high-spirited wife to lead a useless 
existence in foreign lands. After a few weeks excellent 
if depressing nursing from Agnes, he recovers and, having 
found in her his ‘ platonic affinity,’ flees with her from 
Rome to Venice. Agnes Ebbsmith is a widow. Her 
husband was distinctly not her affinity: far from it, He 
had never understood her. After eight years of ‘hell 
on earth, Heaven, all bounteous ever, relieved Mrs. 
Ebbsmith of his obnoxious presence, leaving in her 
heart abhorrence for marriage and its obligations. For 
a while ‘cold Plato’ reigns supreme in the first floor 
of the Venetian Palazzo although Mrs. Ebbsmith, fully 
aware that Cleeve is a married man who was divorced 
from his wife, appropriates her name and dignity ‘to 
save appearances’—and thus enable herself to form an 
intimacy with an English clergyman and his sister. 
This lady, Mrs. Thorpe, is a rather exasperating person, 
who is fond of reminding her friend that she is a 
‘yirtuous woman, a fact which she takes good care to 
impress very emphatically so soon as she learns of the 
rea! relationship which exists between Mrs. Ebbsmith and 
Mr. Cleeve. The unpleasant discovery is made just as 
Agnes is about to abandon Plato and his frigid theories for 
those more ardent of Eros, the only means left to 
her, she thinks, of keeping Cleeve—a poor bargain— 
to herself and preventing his return to his legitimate 
wife. She does not yield without a struggle. Tor 
her part she would prefer ‘life without passion, and 
despises Cupid and Hymen alike, but Cleeve is her 
affinity—her soul’s husband—and she cannot give him 
up, so one fine Venetian evening, when the moon is 
silvering the Grand Canal, and mandolins are heard 
tinkling canzonelle from many a gondola, Agnes casts 
aside her dowdy proletarian garments and assumes a 
robe of black and gold such as the late Mr. Worth was 
wont to design for ces petiles dames and not for ladies of 
the ‘best world.’ Beholding this significant transforma- 
tion, the excellent clergyman’s sister appeals to her better 
nature and vainly beseeches her to give up Cleeve and 
follow her in the path of virtue as far as the moors of 
distant Yorkshire. But the hysterical woman does not 
yet see things in their right light, and when Mrs, 
Thorpe leaves her a Bible with her address written 
on the fly-leaf, she flings it into the stove—only 
to fish it out immediately and clasp it to her breast 
in a fit of penitence for her sacrilege, as the curtain falls 
amid the cheers of that very pit and gallery which a 
generation or so back would have been horrified at 
the mere suggestion of the Bible figuring in a play. 
In the last Act we find Mrs. Ebbsmith in the lodging 
of the parson and his sister, resolved to go back to 
England with them; and now takes place a scene 
which is absolutely appalling in its crude immorality, not, 
indeed, of suggestion, but of plain, downright speaking. 
Mrs. Cleeve, the real wife, appears, and actually implores 
Mrs. Ebbsmith to return to her husband and once more 
become his mistress, because ‘she knows Agnes has great 
influence over him and that she can, if she likes, assist 
him to gratify the family ambition and continue his 
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interrupted political career.’ Agnes agrees, but suddenly 
Mrs. Cleeve relents. ‘The proposal is too shocking, too 
wicked even for her who suggested it, and she turns 
right-about-face and begs Mrs. Ebbsmith to accompany 
her friends to Yorkshire and to virtue. Lucas, on being 
subsequently consulted on the subject, is not of this 
opinion, and implores Agnes to come back to him to 
teach him ‘ what love really means.’ But it is too late, 
and Agnes tells him, rather reluctantly, that ‘when she 
has learnt to pray again,’ like Ophelia, she will remember 
him in her orisons, On this assurance Lucas takes his 
departure, and Agnes, safe in the keeping of the parson 
and his sister, sinks into a chair with an admirable 
expression of mingled piety and disappointment, 

The faults of this play are numerous, but on the other 
hand its beauties are very considerable. If it lacks move- 
ment and is apt in consequence to become monotonous, 
the dialogue is always interesting, and, granting the 
peculiar nature of the subject, both appropriate and 
natural. Mr. Pinero has somehow or other by sheer 
dint of talent—if not of genius—obliged the public to 
admire and applaud, what it might otherwise—had it the 
time to retlect—disapprove. This is done by an intensity 
of purpose and a crispness of dialogue which are quite 
extraordinary, and the ability of the dramatist, seconded 
by the exceptional skill of the actors, lifts a very weak 
plot to the level of tragedy. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who comes so very near being a 
great actress, and whose physical resemblance to Rachel 
is astonishing, has never appeared to such advantage as in 
this piece. Mrs, Campbell must look to her voice, which 
is apt to be harsh, even strident, whereas with cultivation 
it should be rich and full, for the voice is there, only it is 
not well trained. Rachel had the same defect when 
she began her career, but she overcame her natural 
deficiencies with surprising results. Whatever may be 
the faults of this singular performance, and many of 
these are to be attributed to the nature of the role, 
there isno questioning that Mrs. Campbell’s performance 
of Agnes Ebbsmith very nearly approaches greatness. 
Miss Ella Jeffreys, as the devoted Gertrude, plays 
with dignity, and Miss Calhoun in the most trying, 
because unnatural, scene in which the neglected wife 
begs her husband’s mistress to return to him, saved the 
situation by tact and reticence. A less skilful actress would 
have ruined the last Act and Mr. Pinero owes this accom. 
plished lady a debt of gratitude. Mr. Forbes Robertson 
makes the best of a pitiable part. The feeling of 
the audience is always against him, but nevertheless he 
manages to steer clear of the many pitfalls the dramatist 
has placed in his way —even the last and the most terrible 
of all, whereihe is obliged to rush off alone, abandoned 
alike by mistress and wife, the wonder being that either 
should have troubled themselves about him at all. The 
Duke of Mr. Hare is a marvellous creation, built up of an 
infinite number of minute touches, laid on with the con- 
summate skill of an artist of the highest rank. 

That The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith exhibits the vast im- 
provement we have made of late years in dramatic writing 
in a remarkable degree cannot be denied; but whether 
the general public will find it as much to its taste as the 
singular play which preceded it at the St. James’s remains 
to be seen, There can, however, be but one opinion as 
to its literary merits. It is quite as well written as any 
of the most vaunted works of the leading foreign contem- 
porary dramatists. We have no occasion to take a_ back 
seat even in this direction. If the moral tone (the 
subject) of the play is objectionable—and to our mind it 
is certainly not one to take girls to see—it must be con- 
fessed interesting and, above all, perfectly acted. 
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MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Montagu Manor, Southsea, 16th March, 1895. 


My pear Percy, 

When I last wrote to you, ‘once a prisoner 
always a prisoner’ seemed likely to be my motto for life, 
and every day the temptation to break grew stronger and 
stronger. Suddenly early one morning my excellent 
medicine-man—long may he give prescriptions—came 
to me and suggested ‘Southsea—splendid train from 
Waterloo at 3:40, fine air, lots of sunshine, plenty to 
see, constant steamers to Ise of Wight.’ His words acted 
on me like magic. I resolved that Southsea should be my 
Mecca. I fled stealthily from the metropolis, and did not 
feel safe until I was discussing a capital dinner—which 
might well serve as model to many a London restaurant— 
at the Pier Hotel. 

Here I have found all that the doctor promised me— 
air, which seems charged with champagne; sunshine, 
which enables me—the wretched cripple of last week — 
to sit about and watch the children, the shipping, the 
soldiers, the sailors, the dogs, the tramcars, and humanity 
in general, ‘I'he Clarence pier is a splendid place for any- 
one ‘convalescing.’ ‘There are such sheltered nooks and 

corners that there is no need to be constantly playing hide- 
and-seek with Master Boreas‘while, owing to the glass 
screens, the warm smiles of Phebus Apollo are not only 
uninterrupted but positively strengthened. And when 
the shades of evening foregather there is abundant 
goud fellowship to be found at the Royal Naval 
and other hospitable clubs and associations. On Wed- 
nesday we were covered with Royal Standards while 
the Victory and St. Vincent broke out rainbow fashion 
in order to bid ‘Godspeed’ to the Queen. As usual 
Her Majesty had provided her own weather, so the 
beach and jetties were thronged with spectators and the 
shining waterway scarcely rose and fell in the gentle 
breeze, all powerless to dispel the mists which veiled the 
uplands of the Island. But the absolute calm of the 
scene was wonderful. No foreigner would have believed 
that the ruler of the greatest Empire in the world was 
about to leave our shores. There was no firing of cannon, 
no display of soldiery, no clanging of bells, but 
there was believed to be a band on the J ictoria. 
At about one o’clock a little launch shot out of the 
harbour followed by the Jictorta and Albert with the 
Trinity yacht /rene immediately in her wake—not ahead 
as has been erroneously stated. 
steamed swiftly towards Spithead ensigns were dipped, 
hats were raised, and handkerchiefs waved on the craft, 
but there was absolutely no audible demonstration to 
break the stillness of the silver-tinted picture. 

There is great indignation round about Winchester 
in consequence of a desire on the part of the War Office 
to remove the Rifle depot from the old Cathedral City to 
Weyhill, celebrated for its fairs, where land is cheap and 
water plentiful, The burning of Winchester Barracks is 
the cause of the proposed change, but the report of 
General Grant, Inspector-General of Fortifications, has not 
yet been made known and the Wincastrians very justly 
anticipate that the long connection between the Rifles and 
themselves will not be abruptly severed. Unfortunately, 
however, Winchester is represented in Parliament by a 
member of the Opposition and the powerful Baring 
influence is now steadfastly Unionist. 

In Lord Bessborough, better know as Fred Ponsonby, 
Harrow cricket has lost an old and valued friend. He 
first played in the dark blue eleven against Eton in 1832, 
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and has ever since been a familiar figure at Lord’s, and 
with Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane and ‘Bob’ Grimston, 
now also of the majority, he took the greatest interest in 
the well-being of the Hariovian teams, though he ceased 
to be an active cricketer nearly half a century ago. Lord 
Bessborough is succeeded in the title by his brother, the 
Hon. and Rev. Walter Ponsonby, who has been succes- 
sively rector of Canford, Marston Bigot, and Stutton, and 
who married in 1850 Lady Louisa Eliot, daughter of the 
third Lord St. Germans. 

Yet another addition to the ever-increasing death-roll is 
Captain J. H. Augustus Steuart, better known as ‘Jem,’ in his 
day one of the most conspicuous men about town, a good 
fellow of conspicuous ability, and who, before he suffered 
reverses of fortune, was celebrated for the repasts to which 
he delighted to bid his friends. His banquets at Long’s 
were very famous, and when he went to Norway he was 
accompanied by a French cook. But those were mistaken 
who imagined that ‘ Jem’ allowed his understanding to be 
enthralled by pleasures of /a vie mondaine. He was one of 
the best read men I ever came across, and tackled double 
acrostics with the skill of a pundit. Of late years he 
generally resided at Ventnor,and devoted his time to botany 
with such success that he has considerably increased the 
number of Isle of Wight flora, and was in constant com- 
munication with other lovers of ‘things that grow’ in 
various parts of England. ‘Jem’ will be much missed by 
the band of friends who loved to hear his original and 
witty remarks on men and things. With his widow, the 
Hon. Mrs. Steuart, daughter of Lord Guillamore, every 
sympathy must be expressed, the more so as her husband 
expired quite suddenly when about to undergo an opera- 
tion. 

The passing away of the great man milliner of the Rue 
de la Paix is au event beside which the deaths of men 
more celebrated in arms, arts and the State are almost 
hidden. I knew Worth, and always looked upon him as 
a wondrous realisation of indomitable energy and un- 
paralleled effrontery. Born seventy years ago at Bourne, 
in Lincolnshire, Worth, having had a course of ‘silk 
instruction’ with the famous house of Gagelin, started 
business on his own account with a Swede called Dobergh ; 
but it was not till 1860 that he rose to the pinnacle of 
Princess Metternich was one 
of his earliest patronesses—celle femme houledogne, who 
made beauty pale before her weird ugliness—and 
through her influence the Empress Eugénie set the 
cachet upon the Lincolnshire man’s symphonies in 
furbelows. Thenceforth his fortune was made, and 
his receptions were attended by all the great ladies of 
Europe—I do not say of America because there are 
none. Worth, in his position of arbiter elegantiarum, 
attired in velvet dressing-gown and gorgeous cap, would 
pass his clients in review, and when once his fiat was 
given neither brooked contradiction nor accepted sug- 
gestion. | knew avery grande dame indeed who 
thought that she could improve upon the design of 
the artist, and after receiving a certain magnificent 
gown altered certain details to suit her own taste. 
So pleased was she with the result that she 
caused the robe to be brovght to Worth and 
exultingly claimed his approval. All that Worth did 
was to ask for a pair of scissors, with which he slit the 
costly skirt from bottom to top and asked the lady to 
transfer her custom elsewhere. It was only by the power 
of tears that he was induced to withdraw the ban of exile. 
On another occasion when a United States heiress gave 
him her ideas of a perfect costume, Worth asked her the 
name of the opéra bouffe in which she was to appear. At 
the same time many of his effects were purely theatrical, 
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and but for his name would have been condemned as wholly 
unsuited even for the most gorgeous ceremony. I believe 
that the Queen was the only Royal lady of the first-class for 
whom Worth never made a foilette or even a cloak. 
Many attempts were made but Her Majesty never gave a 
command to his atelier. The Russians were his best 
customers, but Worth always regarded the Empress 
Eugénie as his leading patroness and bitterly deplored the 
fall of the Empire.—Yours ever, Hai (0? rue Wynn). 


ARGON 


i as Al you will be known-- 
- So Ramsay and Lord Rayleigh tell us— 
And that’s enough to make, you'll own, 

The rottenest floating coffin jealous. 


From Nitrogen’s protecting wing 

They dragged you forth and now they flout you ; 
For ‘ want of character’s’ the thing, 

The chief thing they’ve found out about you. 


Your ‘ density’ would much disgust 
The world, but that it’s really comic ; 
And who on earth would ever trust 
An element that’s monatomic ? 


A selfish, single life you led, 
With not an element you’d mingle; 
In vain her snares fair Chlorine spread, 
Or Sodium hinted she was single. 


Herein could Ramsay find in you 

No change, though many ways he tried you ; 
He froze you and he boiled you too, 

And frequently solidified you. 


When first Creation’s work began, 
To idleness you did betake you ; 

You have not worked since then, but Man, 
Proud Man, who found you out, will make you. 


You've ‘lovfed’ ten million years or so, 
Most secret, idlest of recluses, 
But we know what you are, you know, 
And soon we'll know too what your use is. 
MARSHALL STEELE, 


REVIEWS 
THE WELSH CHURCH 


A History of the Welsh Church to the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries. By the Rev. E.J. Newre_t, M.A. London: 
Stock. 


The author of this volume has attempted to set forth clearly 
the early origin and history of the Welsh Church down to the 
dissolution of the monasteries, he has collected his information 
from all the leading authorities upon the subject, including Zhe 
Monumenta Historica Britannica, the Lives of the Cambro- 
British Saints, Joceline’s Kentigern, Adamnan’s Columba, the 
Book of Lian Dav, the writings of St. Patrick, the Tripartite 
Life of that Saint, the liturgical fragments remaining from the 
early Irish Church, the works of Giraldus Cambrensis, Brut y 
Tyroysogion, Annales Cambriz, Carte de Glamorgan, the 
various volumes in the Rolls Series of Annales Monastict, 
Rymer’s Federa, Leland’s Jtinerary, Athene O-xonienses, 
Dugdale’s Monaséicon, and Tanner's Notitia Monastica, the 
writings of Godwin and Browne Willis ; these are a few of the 
most important works from whence information has been 
gleaned. The views and researches of recent historians, Celtic 
scholars, and antiquaries, have also not been neglected, and 
the author gives copious references to the Lives of the Cambro- 
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British Saints by the Rev, W. J. Rees, Councils and Ecclesigs. 
tical Documents by Haddan and Stubbs, and Zhe History ang 
Antiquities of St. Davids, by Jones and Freeman. The period 
under review is not one of merely antiquarian and archeological 
interest ; it reveals to the attentive student the secret of the 
strength and of the weakness of the Welsh Church ; it Vindicates 
abundantly its national character ; and it supplies more than 
one example of the effect of disendowment which it would be 
well for all to lay to heart.. The author in his preface says that 
one result of his labours has been to deepen his impression of 
the nationality of the Welsh Church, which neither oppression, 
fraud, nor friendship availed to destroy in the past, and tha 
he has not unfrequently used the expression of Archbishop 
Peckham, and written of the Church of the four dioceses as the 
‘Church of Wales’ (Ecclesia Wallic), a title which in no way 
invalidates its claim to be regarded as an integral part of the 
great Church of England. 

The date of the introduction of Christianity into Wales js 
not recorded, and cannot be determined with precision. At 
the end of the second century, Tertullian testifies to /naccessq 
Romanis loca Christo lamen subdita ; from A.D. 386 to 400 we 
have abundant evidence from St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, and 
Sozomen, that there was here ‘a settled Church, with churches, 
altars, Scriptures, discipline, holding the Catholic faith, and 
having intercourse with Rome and Palestine,’ we know also that 
\.D. 602 or 603, during the lifetime of Kentigern, the British 
bishops, in their conference with Augustine, asserted the inde. 
pendence of their Church, resisting his assumed supremacy on 
national rather than doctrinal grounds, Indeed, their faith was 
one, for the Roman terminology had not then developed jnto 
its later signification; but they were resolved not to surrender 
at his dictation their own rites and customs, which they held to 
be as truly apostolical as those with which he wished to supplant 
them. The sixth century witnessed the foundation of the Welsh 
bishoprics and of the great Welsh monasteries, which latter 
were the especial glory of the Church in Wales. Some of the 
bishoprics then founded have long since become extinct, such 
as Llanbadarn, Llanafan Fawr, and Margam. , There were also 
bishops without sees who presided over monastic or educational 
institutions ; and, judging from the analogy of the superiors of 
Iona and the Presbyter abbots of Fuldain the Scottish Church, 
there may have been (though in the absence of direct evidence 
this has been doubted) bishops occupying a_ subordinate 
position in the greater monasteries, discharging episcopal 
functions, such as confirmation and ordination, but without 
episcopal jurisdiction. The bishops were at first freely elected 
by their own clergy and laity, and were consecrated by one of 
their own order; but that there was any metropolitanship or 
archiepiscopate, by which one see enjoyed authority over the 
rest, seems more than doubtful. Indeed the claim of St. David's 
to that dignity, advanced in the twelfth century with so much 
force by Bishop Bernard and by Giraldus Cambrensis, is stated, 
on very high authority, to have been put forward in the hope of 
gaining freedom from Canterbury, and from English nominees 
to Welsh bishoprics. 

The carly Welsh churches were of very simple type. The 
one doorway was always west, and one of the windows to the 
east, though side windows are also introduced—all apparently 

without glass. The support of the clergy was derived, in the 
first instance, from the freewill offerings of the people. These 
took a more systematic form as converts became more 
Particular kinds of produce, varying in different 
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numerous. 
localities, were after a time voluntarily taxed or tithed. 
lords of the soil, and ¢specially the founders of new churches, 
would settle some special portion as an endowment, to secure 
in perpetuity the services of religion. 

It is only by bearing in mind this private endowment of the 
early church, and the various conditions under which the 
parishes were formed, that we are able to account for the man) 
anomalies which are quite inexplicable on the theory that it 
was endowed by the State. In Hywel Dda’s Laws the great 
principle of the union between Church and State is declared in 
the duty of the sword to protect the pastoral staff. The Latin 
monastic orders, which were entirely distinct from the Celtic 
communities of the early Welsh Church, did not obtain a foot 
ing in Wales until the coming of the Normans. When 4 
Norman noble conquered a district and began to settle his 
military colony, his first step was to raise a castle for his pro 
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tection, and his second to set apart a share of the plunder for 
some Norman or English abbey. 

But after a little time, when the Cistercian order took Europe 
by storm, the Welsh princes followed the prevailing fashion, 
and themselves came forward as founders and benefactors of 
the new monasteries ; and it would seem also that many of the 
foundations which were at first alien in origin, race, language 
and feeling, became so affected by their Celtic surroundings 
that they too were Celticised. The Welsh monasteries were 
not generally rich foundations. Tintern, Valle Crucis, Margam, 
Slebech, Maenau, Basingwerk, Carmarthen, Talley, Whitland 
and Neath were the only houses that at the dissolution ex- 
ceeded one hundred and fifty pounds in annual value. But 
though comparatively poor, they were numerous, and the 
Church and Principality of Wales has suffered grievously from 
the manner of their suppression. Had the parochial tithes, 
which had been appropriated to the monasteries, been restored 
to the parishes from which they were derived, the position of 
the Welsh clergy would have been far different to what it was 
since the period of the Reformation. The depression of the 
Welsh Church in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was 
more largely due to this cause than to the Anglicising policy 
of prime ministers, or to the sloth and neglect of the parochial 
clergy. The whole matter constitutes a valuable object-lesson 
in disendowment, which it would be well for our present rulers 
to note and lay to heart, 


TWO SPECIMENS OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


1. Stewarts Logic. Translated by HELEN DENDyY. London: 
Sonnenschein. 

2. Comte, Mill, and Spencer, an Outline of Philosophy. Wy Pro- 
fessor JOHN WATSON. Glasgow: Maclehose. 


1. These books are not straws—the two volumes of Sigwart 
weigh nearly 5lbs—but they show very well which way the 
philosophic gales blow. That the prevailing trade-wind should 
have brought 875 solid pages of solid German logic to our shores 
is something to mark, and still more to digest. All philosophers 
of any pretensions are logicians or psychologists nowadays, 
anda metaphysician who is nothing more is nothing at ail. 
Morals have become the prey of ethical societies. Logic is not 
generally considered a lively subject, but it is very much 
alive at the present time, and in the accomplished hands 
of Mr. Bradley even calcitrant. It is now some ten years 
since the revival of Logic took place, and its revival was not 
too soon. Both empirical and idealistic metaphysics, as at 
present expounded, rest on a mass of logical and psychological 
assumptions which are as abstract, @ fvvor7, and unverified in 
the one school as in the other. The most clear-eyed of our 
thinkers have seen that if this generation is to avoid the 
reproach which fell on the abstract philosophies of the 
eighteenth century, it must turn again to the unprejudiced and 
systematic analysis of the data of philosophy, and that in a 
sound logic and a sound psychology alone the foundation of any 
true theory of knowledge and action can be laid. The methods 
of modern psychology are, however, rather scientific than philo- 
sophical, in the ordinary sense of that term, and so the most 
phliosophically minded of our thinkers have given themselves 
up to Logic. Bradley and Bosanquet, Jevons and Venn are 
considerable names, and the luminous pages of A/77d are 
witness that they are not crying in a wilderness where no 
critics grow. Of the merits of Sigwar?’s Logic it is happily too 
late to speak now, for it has been before the world for more 
than twenty years and has long been known to every serious 
student. Miss Dendy’s translation is excellently done, and 
though these volumes are hardly fitted to fll the place of a text- 
book, which has, since the dethronement of Mill, been vacant 
at our Universities, they will bring comfort to the mind of 
many essayists, as a storehouse of all topics of logical dis- 
cussion, Lotze is not a very safe guide, and the brilliant 
qualities of Mr. Bradley’s work are apt to obscure its sterling 
value, while Mr. Bosanquet has unhappily placed obstacles of 
Style and language in the way of his own popularity. It is not 
necessary, however, to depreciate other writers in order to 
magnify Sigwart. This book is a most valuable contribution to 
a most valuable series, and marks the successful accomplish- 
ment of another stage in that systematic process of bringing 
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English and German philosophy into line for which English 
students already owe so much to the publishers. 

2. Professor Watson and Professor Ritchie are among the most 
distinguished of the diadochi of Thomas Hill Green, and seem 
to have given themselves up to the interpretation of that form 
of intellectual idealism of which the chief living exponent is the 
present Master of Balliol. There is plenty to explain in Green, 
and he was quite a big enough philosopher to have disciples, who 
are therefore justified by their master. But in his Kant and his 
English Critics, Professor Watson gave promise of something 
more than faithful discipleship, and we are inclined to pay him 
the compliment of some regret that he has confined himself to 
defining a track which has been already so well trodden. The 
difficulties of Idealism are not to be met by mere interpretation 
of Green’s formulz, and a disciple of Green could pay him no 
greater honour than that of frankly admitting and facing the 
flaws in his Master’s system. 

Professor Watson has given his book two titles, neither of 
which is very happy. The first title is Comte, Mil/, and Spencer, 
but only twenty-two pages out of three hundred are given to 
Comte and forty-five to Herbert Spencer, while the detailed 
examination of Kant (who is not mentioned) takes something 
like a hundred pages. Mill is certainly treated at some length, 
especially in respect of his theory of the mathematical sciences, 
and it is this treatment of Mill which seems to be most inap- 
propriate to the alternative title, ‘An Outline of Philosophy. 
We should hardly choose Mill as one of the three representative 
philosophers whose features can be embodied in ‘a statement 
of philosophy as a whole.’ His position as a philosopher is so 
confused that Professor Watson might have done better by 
going back, as Green almost passionately insisted on doing, to 
Locke and Hume. The fact is, Professor Watson’s book is not 
an ‘Outline’ at all: it has neither the sharpness nor the 
comprehensiveness which are the merits of an ‘Outline.’ 
It is a volume of lectures, which aims at expounding a 
certain form of idealism by way of contrast with certain other 
forms of philosophy, selected to suit the convenience of the 
lecturer and his pupils. It is not necessary to labour this point 
any more, because Professor Watson is of course at liberty to 
treat his subject in his own way,and it is a very good one. But 
we may say that if he would give us a real ‘Outline’ or ‘state- 
ment of philosophy as a whole,’ he would be doing a great 
service to all students, and no one could do it better than he. 
We have plenty of histories of philosophy, more than we can or 
care to read ; but we have no simple guide or handbook, in 
which subjects are the first consideration and individual writers 
the second. 

There is agreat deal of valuable and lucid statement in the book 
before us, and the current criticism of Kant’s theory of Morals 
has never been better stated. The incidental expositions of 
Leibnitz and Descartes are also excellently done, and we can 
only wish he had done more of them. The treatment of Herbert 
Spencer is perhaps, both in exposition and criticism, the least 
successful in the book. As a rule the statement of Green’s 
philosophy is clearly articulated and expressed in clear and 
simple language. The familiar formule, of course, come out 
sooner or later, but generally later. Sometimes they meet us 
with a suddenness which is rather disconcerting, and is generally 
a sign of a gap in the argument. The idealist mon-seguitur, 
when idealism is reduced to its simplest terms, is not easily 
hidden. Thus on p. 56 the conclusion that space is a purely 
intellectual element is certainly not justified by the criticism of 
a very one-sided conception of the functions of sense. The 
failure of Mill’s theory does not leave us with the sole alternative 
of Green’s theory of Reason. Perhaps there is more in sense 
than Mill and the sensationalists thought. We should like, in 
passing, to ask Professor Watson how a ‘relation of pure out- 
wardness’ can have parts and what they are like, and whether 
their homogeneity (p. 59) is the same as their absolute identity 
(p. 58, cf pp. 54 and 55). The treatment of Darwin in chapters 
vi. and vii. is decidedly interesting, but on p. 35 he attributes to 
Darwin a form of abstract sensationalism which does not seem 
at all essential to Darwin’s theory, and the criticism therefore 
which is directed against this sensationalism passes clear over 
Darwin’s head, and does not leave us in the desired dilemma 

between an absurd Darwinism and intellectual idealism. A 
similarly false alternative is presented to us in connection with 
the theory of ‘ relations’ on pp. 167-8, and again on pp. 185 and 
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188. On page 189 he ventures on a definition‘ to act morally 
is to determine oneself in accordance with the true nature of 
existence,’ and the moral law is said to be ‘one of the modes in 
which the subject may identify himself with the object’ : this 
may be true but it is hardly definite enough for an outline, and 
we are left with an uneasy suspicion of equivocation in the word 
‘object, as used for the ideal of action and the object of know- 
ledge. The account of the origin of the consciousness of duty 
on p. 207 suggests that mere disappointment is enough to pro- 
duce the contrast between what is and what ought to be, a sug- 
gestion which cuts at the reot of Green’s theory. As has been 
said already, the whole account of Kant is excellent, and is 
really suited to such an outline as this book claims to be. On 
the whole there is so much to praise and welcome in this book 
that we shall look forward to his promised work on The 
Principle of Evolution with great interest, and, though we must 
not grudge him to that part of Greater Britain which he has 
rade his home, we shall hope that his next book will be dated 
from a University in the old country. 


Mh. SAINTSBURY’S ESSAYS ON VICTORIAN 
WRITERS 


Corrected Impressions. Essays on Victorian Writers. By 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. London: Heinemann. 


Mr. Arthur Balfour made a literary confess’on once at a 
Literary Fund dinner. He said he was not himself able to 
take quite so much pleasure in what is called Victorian Litera 
ture as scme other persons appeared to do, and suggested that 
this might have been due to his being born a little too lat:- 
The cause assigned struck Mr. George Saintsbury, who happens 
to be not quite three years Mr. Balfour’s senior, and ought there- 
fore to have been exposed, he thinks, to very much the same 
‘skiey influences’ in point of time. And it set him on review- 
ing his own impressions cf that literature during the readings 
and re-readings of a longish career as critic, the result being 
this veiy pretty book. Taking himself in this way as a literary 
‘document,’ he has ventured to do for once, what we all know 
he has sometimes been a little scornful of others for doing ; that 
is, he has frankly given us the history of his own literary im- 
pressions with a certain amount of personal detai!. We learn, 
for example, that Thackeray’s conquest of him was made with 
Pindennis in a copy which he took thirty years ago out of a 
certain schcol library, and began to read on his way home 
through Hyde Park avd Kensington Gardens, a reprehensible 
custom as he admits, which carried him blindly into the arms 
of innocent promenaders. He was already a Tennysonian 
when a freshman at college, but the first volume that came out 
after he had enrolled himself in the sacred band was Enoch 
Arden. He bought the book, for which there was a tremendous 
rush, on the way from a prize-giving at his own school and it 
disappointed him. Where, he was inclined to ask, was Zhe 
Lotos Eater, The Dream of Fair Women, The Palace of Art? 
Perhaps he now muses they were nowhere ; perhaps only in the 
very best things of the Ballads of 1880, and one or two later, 
did Tennyson ever again touch the highest points of his fine 
rapture. That we know was the opinion of Tennyson’s friend 
and fine, if crotchety, critic, Edward Fitzgerald. But the 
po2tical sensation of Mr. Saintsbury’s life was, as it has been for 
most of us, the Poems and Ballads of Mr. Swinburne in 1866. 
He is sure that no one in England has had any such sensations 
since, and who shall gainsay him? The sensation was well 
lel up to. ‘There had already been the famous chorus ‘ Before 
the beginning of years’ in Atalanta, and the lyrics of Chastelard 
to excite expectation. Then people heard first that a volume of 
extraord narily original verse was coming out ; then, that it was 
so shocking that its publisher repented its appearance ; then, 
that it had been re-issued and was coming out after all. Mr. 
Saintsbury thinks the autumn must have been advanced before 
it did come out, for he remembers that he could not obtain a 
copy before he went up to Oxford in October, and had to avail 
himself of an expedition to town to ‘eat dinners’ in order to get 
one. Three copies of the precious volume with ‘Moxon’ on 
cover and ‘John Camden Hotten’ on title-page accompanied 
h'm back that night with divers maroons for the purpose of 
enlivening matters on the ensuing fifth of November. The 
book, he remarks, was something of a maroon in itself as regards 
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the fashion in which it startled people; and perhaps with 
youthful readers the hubbub did it no harm. They sat next 
afternoon, he remembers, from luncheon time till the chape! 
bell rang, reading aloud by turns in a select company ‘ Dolores’ 
and ‘The Triumph of Time,’ ‘ Laus Veneris,’ and ‘Faustine) 
and all the wonders of the volume. Our younger men who 
have got their thrill, their nouveau /frisson of poetry, out of 
‘pauvre Lelian’ will note that Mr. Saintsbury too has had his 
enthusiasms. His great enthusiasm was for our ‘1830,’ our 
epoch of red romanticism, which opened with Mr. William 
Morris’s first volume of remarkable poetry in 1858, that para- 
dise of the true medieval and romantic ‘rague’ which Mr, 
William Morris in verse and Sir Edward Burne Jones in a 
sister art rediscovered for us. Carlyle made Mr. Saintsbury 
more of a Tory than the devil had made him already (he admits 
this soft impeachment by a friend), yet none of Mr. Morris's 
socialistic fads or democratic follies have been able to chill his 
enthusiasm for the literary work from that first wonderful poetry 
to the latest prose romances, not excepting the translations of 
Virgil and the Odyssey. And he turns still with the relief from 
‘the strained expressions, the flashes of poetical epigram and 
conundrums, and the scrambles after the grand style and 
fumblings after the marmoreal of later poets, to the lambent 
easy light, the misty lunar atmosphere shot with faint auroral 
colours, the low and magical music, the ever-varyiny panorama 
of poetical description and passion and thought that he has 
known so long and loved so much in the writings of the author 
of Zhe Earthly Paradise” We have picked out the more 
personal passages because they constitute the distinguishing 
feature of Mr. Saintsbury’s present volume; for the rest the reader 
will find what he is accustomed to look for in Mr. Saintsbury’s 
criticism a markedly individual and characteristic judgment, 
withal sane and robust, independent and sincere, yet wanting 
neither in knowledge of the authorities nor in due respect for 
them. 

Contemporary literature is underrated by the permanent breed 
of /audatores temporis acti, asit is almost equally overrated by 
the equally permanent breed of the enthusiasts for ‘ modernity. 
Mr. Saintsbury is too good a critic to fall into either extreme ; 
but he has no doubt the age has been a great age, and the 
list of names with which he deals—Thackeray, Tennyson, 
Carlyle, Mr. Swinburne, Macaulay, Browning, Dickens, Matthew 
Arnold, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Trollope, Mr. William 
Morris—is absolutely sufficient to prove the Victorian age a 
great literary age, whether Mr. Balfour's later generation finds 
it absolutely to its taste or not. And Mr. Saintsbury’s review 
of his current impressions of these great writers, his record of 
‘how they struck a contemporary,’ makes in our judgment an 
interesting and valuable book. ‘There is no attempt, such as 
might be made by the school Sainte-Beauve-Taine, to gath:r 
them under a system, to define the age, to extract its charac- 
teristic essence. [But the central virtue and distinguishing 
features of the yvenius of the various writers examined are 
seized with justice and presented with vigour. If the book 
is not absolutely so good as his Essays in English Literature 
1780-1860, it is probably for a reason mentioned in that very 
book, that criticism generally shows to greater advantage in 
dealing with the secondary writers (such as those treated 
in that book) rather than with the Di Mayores of the literary 
Olympus. 


THE WOMAN WHO DID 
The Woman who Did. By GRANT ALLEN. London: Lane. 


Mr. Grant Allen in a few words facing a Preface, also of a 
few words, the taste of which he may himself consider, as of his 
dedication, announces that he wrote this book for the first time 
in his life to satisfy his own taste and his own conscience. An 
odd taste and an odd conscience, but with no such attraction 
as sometimes belongs to oddness. For the whole object of the 
book is this, that a girl who is fulsomely described as possessing 
opulent charms and a passionately yet stainlessly arranged 
nature has deliberately made up her mind that marriage is a 
vile institution because it is a slavery on a wife’s part. ‘That 
she will never marry (for this exquisite reason) but that when 
she meets “ke man who strikes her as a fit person to share 
unconnubial joys with her, then she will blossom into a woman 
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and a matron. And that the fruit of this intercourse will help 
her to regenerate an unregenerate world into freedom for 
women. 

Mr. Allen is for a wonder logical in showing the result of so 
strange a compact. The girl born of this monstrous intercourse 
rejects her mother, when she has learnt the secret of her birth, 
just as her mother has been rejected {for iyears by all decent 
and well-thinking people. Then the mother kills herself. It is 
in most cases unfair to reveal the whole plot of a book. Inthis 
case it is not. That is Mr. Allen’s plot, bar episodes too 
distasteful and silly to {dwell on. fAnd the puppets in Mr. 
Allen’s puppet-play who are worth any consideration are 
precisely those whom he himself thinks beneath consideration, 
hecause they refuse to accept the low scheme which his heroine 
of malice and stupidity prepares and proposes. There is no more 
to be said. The dialogue is dull and ignorant so far as it 
professes to represent the talk of people who meet in any 
decent set, the central idea is not so much outrageous as it is 
indicative of senility attempting a virile independence of action, 
and the catastrophe is the only thing in the whole farrago that 
shows any real sense of the world as it is and as it ought to be. 
It is logical, with a hideous logicalness, that the girl who 
insisted on being her loved one’s mistress, of his wife, and 
letting him beget an illegitimate child or, if he had lived long 
enough, illegitimate children, to improve the whole world, 
should complete her folly and wickedness by self-destruction. 
And so an end of an astoundingly dull and ignorant (with the 
offensive ignorance that apes learning) book. For the rest 
there is but this to add, that Mr. Allen describes the country of 
England constantly in this kind of way—‘the shabbiest, 
sordidest, worst organised of nations.’ We do not think that 
Mr. Allen would fare better in the neighbouring country of 
France. People are more tolerant there of brilliant immorality 
in fiction than they are of complete stupidity and of crass dis- 
content, In the further country of Germany they want a grace 
of false sentiment which Mr. Allen cannot reach. <A gross 
Werther with the bread and butter spread very thin would not 
please them. 


FICTION 


t. The Honour of Savelli. By S. LEVETT YEATS. Sampson 
Low. 

2. The Watter's Mow. By BRAM STOKER. Constable. 

3. Prince Zalesky. By M.P. SHIEL. Lane. 

4. Helen. By OSWALD VALENTINE. Unwin. 

§. Lillieville. By MAURICE J. SEXTON. Digby. 

6. Gallia. By MENIE MURIEL Dowie. Methuen. 

7. Tryphena in Love. By WALTER RAYMOND, Dent. 


1. It is possible to tell a good tale of adventure which shall 
interest and amuse the reader from start to finish, and yet that 
tale may not contain a single memorable character. The inci- 
dents may be striking, and the action even rapid, without the 
actors being presented in such a way as to make them live for 
ever in our memory. It is just such a tale as this that Mr. 
Yeats has written in hisromance, 7#e Honour of Savelli. It 
is, perhaps, the absence of good character-drawing which dis- 
tinguishes most of the romantic work of the present day from 
that of the old masters. Sir Walter Scott was indubitably great 
in his creation of character ; and it is this, perhaps, that moves 
the balance in his favour when his work is weighed against the 
thrilling narratives of Dumas. Not that Dumas could not 
create character; he were foolish who would so contend. But 
we admire his men and women for the most part more for what 
they do than for what they are, as it were, in themselves. 
Action, incident and adventure are what we look for principally 
in romance, and if we get these we are well enough content 
and even thankful. But more than that is required if the 
Work is to rank as a masterpiece, and a masterpiece Mr. Yeats’s 
romance is not. Not only is there very little attempt at 
strong characterisation, but the machinery by which the action 
is carried on is sometimes dangerously weak. Especially is 
this the case when Doris D’Entrangues assumes the ré/e and 
habit of a man, Why she did so is not clear, for we are not 
told how she came to know that she would meet Savelli, the 
man she loved, at the palace of the Cardinal D’Amboise. And 
if it were not for the purpose of meeting him there that she 
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went so disguised, why did she go at all? None the less, we 
like Madam very much, and more than once thought very 
meanly of Savelli that he could have been so blind as to the 
personality of his charming comrade in arms. We see her 
as distinctly, perhaps, as any of the other characters in 
the book; and yet we are not content. Indeed, as we have 
already hinted, Mr. Yeats does not give us that intimate know- 
ledge of his dramatis persone which makes the men and women 
of the best fiction seem more real to us than those we meet 
with in actual life. None of his characters are ever quite 
so interesting as you feel they might very easily be made 
Thus we are hardly allowed to make the acquaintance of the 
Lady Angiola, who won the heart of the hero by merely throw- 
ing him a glance more of scorn than tenderness. And we 
should like very much to have known more of Hawkwood, who 
in the one or two pages where we meet him convinces us that 
he is a typical Englishman. On the other hand, Mr. Yeats has 
written a very enjoyable tale, and given us an interesting 
glimpse of the Italy of the sixteenth century, and of some of the 
great personages that filled it with horror and renown. We 
are delighted to come across Machiavelli, and only see too 
little of him. It is strange that, so far as we know, no one 
before Mr. Yeats had thought of Machiavelli as an admirable 
substitute for the Richelieu, Mazarin and Dubois of Dumas. 
In his preface, the author says that ‘he has used as far as 
possible the language in which an Italian living in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century would express himself.” Well, it 
seems to us that the language of an Italian of the sixteenth 
century is very much like the language of an educated English- 
man living towards the end of the nineteenth century. We 
find no manner of fault with Mr. Yeats’s style, which is very 
good and pleasant to read. What we wonder at is that he 
should have thought it expedient to make such an unnecessary 
and inaccurate remark concerning his own style. Perhaps the 
best conclusion to come to on the matter is that prefaces ought 
not to be written. We cannot say the same for the took, which 
we have read with pleasure and sometimes with admiration. 
Mr. Yeats has attacked a large canvas with great spirit and 
energy, and if he has not been altogether successful, the enter- 
prise was one where it was no disgrace to fail. 

2. Tragic, but bracing in its strong simplicity, is Bram Stoker's 
tale of the wild coast of Buchan. Magyie and her English 
lover, Willy Barrow the coast-guardsman, are pleasant in their 
lives, and in their deaths not divided. Jeannie Deans made 
no nobler effort to preserve integrity and save her kindred than 
the bold girl who puts to sea in the storm to warn her father 
to start the contraband cargo of the lugger and preserve 
a hitherto untarnished name from disgrace. Not less staunch 
is the undemonstrative sailor, so torn between love and duty, 
yet not for an instant doubting the path of right. He canand 
does die for his love, but even that cannot make love swerve from 
professional loyalty. The interview between the lovers on the 
cliff at night, when Maggie with natural weakness endeavours 
half-heartedly to suggest to him the relaxation of his vigilance, 
has grandeur as well as pathos. ‘“ Maggie Macwhirter, if that 
is your course, then God help us both! you are no fit wife for 
me!” ... “Let me tak it a’ back, Willy darling—Willy, my 
Willy ; and dinna leave me desolate here with this new shadow 
over me!”’ Maggie's gallant voyage in the light boat is an 
admirable sea-piece. One can almost taste the salt of the 
breakers at the Watters Mou’! Her triumph when, in spite of 
the opposition of the foreign sailors put on board by the mort. 
gagee, Mendoza, to support his interests, she induces her father 
to face pecuniary ruin and return to honesty, is hardly woo, 
But the fit crown of the loyal achievement is martyrdom, and 
we cannot regret it when ‘on the very spot whence the boat had 
sailed on its warning errand, lay its wreckage, and tangled in it 
the body of the noble girl who had steered it—her brown hair 
floating wide and tangled round the neck of sailor Willy, who 
held her tight in his dead arms.’ 

3. ‘The air was heavy with scented odour. The hangings 
were of wine-coloured velvet, heavy, gold fringed and em- 
broidered. The vaporous atmosphere was palpitating to the 
low liquid tinkling of a musical-box.’ He ‘lay reclined on a 
couch from which a draping cloth of silver rolled torrent over 
the floor” He was reading ‘an old vellum reprint of Anacreon 
and smoking a gemmed Cnibouque. The disguise was clever— 
worthy of him—yet we knew him at once—our old, our own, 
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our honoured Sherlock Holmes. His new title of Prince 
Zaleski could not conceal the popular favourite, nor hide from 
us his familiar characteristics. ‘The keen clear intellect—the 
capacity for seeing into stone walls—the annunciation of himself 
to the world through one faithful and dull-witted friend—these 
are Sherlock Holmes indeed. What if his lodging is ‘ shrouded 
in the sullen voluptuousness of plushy narcotic breathing 
draperies’—we have read our Edgar Allan Poe, and such 
trappings cannot appalus. The three mysteries are just such 
as Holmes would have loved to unravel with that wonderful 
insight of his. And truth to tell, we like our Sherlock better 
in his new dress. The upholsterous thefts from Toe we can 
pardon, the resurrection of Holmes we can condone, even the 
insensate and recurrent affectations of Mr. Shiel may be 
forgiven, for the sake of his three stories and of his sometimes 
original and always interesting reflections on men and things. 
The ‘Society of S.S.’ is by far the best story, and, with all its 
imperfections on its head the book will please those who love a 
good old-fashioned riddle, and a good new-fangled answer. 

4. George had just left Cambridge where ‘ he had felt strongly 
the emancipated young man’s objection to admitting any of the 
recognised laws of morality,’ and had sometimes ‘stood still all 
alone in the midst of Trinity Street, and shouted aloud with 
laughter,’ when he reflected that a certain young lady and her 
friends regarded him as ‘an outsider.’ After a time, at the 
instigation of the same young lady, whose name is Helen, he 
embraces Socialism and walks up Kensington High Street, 
hand in hand among the people,’ with the fair Socialist whom 
in due course he very properly marries. They spend their 
honeymoon in visiting ‘the towns concerned in the great strike’ 
and then begin ‘a life of committees and discussions’ which 
George, however, soon renounces in favour of realistic novel- 
writing. From this point we are sorry to say we can find no 
sort of coherence or meaning in Helen. ‘The lady appears, 
indeed, to object to her husband’s change of occupation, and 
becomes henceforth and for evermore perfectly morbid and 
incomprehensible. The recreant George however, though he 
sits ‘crying’ and ‘racked with sobs’ at Dieppe, continues his 
evil authorship, and also flirts artistically in his spare moments 
with a Henriette, a Mrs. Castellain anda Margery, who lets down 
her back hair for his benefit at a select afternoon tea-party. 
Whether, when the book finishes George is going to please 
Helen by going back to Socialism, or Helen is going to oblige 
George by admiring his realistic novels—whether there is 
perfect friendship, a deadly enmity or a cold neutrality between 
the pair—we really have not the faintest notion. And we are 
quite sure that it will not be worth any one’s while to try and 
discover for themselves. 

5. Lillieville justifies its title to perfection and is without 
exception the most adventurous tale we have ever read. In 
the compass of a single volume are compressed murders by 
sea and land, mutinies, desert-islands, burglaries, cannibalism, 
fires, factory-horrors, boiler-burstings, starvation, sweating- 
system, vivisections, African warfare, slavers, slaves and the 
slave-trade, massacres, atrocities, civil wars, Fenians, aborigines, 
convicts, penal-settlements, railway accidents, love, jokes, duels, 
death-bed confessions, reconciliations and marriage. The 
action of the book (and uncommonly active it is !) takes place 
in Penzance, London, Tasmania, Ireland, Africa, America and 
Australia, on a desert island and on various parts of the ocean, 
In the midst of this breathless crowd of incident, Mr. Sexton 
finds time for a discussion, between his heroes, on the rival 
merits of the churches, and for a glance at the Salvation Army. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to add that his story moves with 
much briskness and smartness, and that there is no meandering 
at all. ‘The character drawing is not remarkable, but that may 
be only because with a plot so rapid and extensive the author 
has had no time to makeit so. Li//ieville will be the delight 
of any properly-constituted boy. We are far from saying that 
it is high art. But we are old-fashioned enough to find its 
honest, thrilling, impossible adventures refreshing after a long 
course of the morbid introspection and nasty imaginings which 
make up so much fashionable fiction. 

6. We are afraid that some persons, remembering the need 
of success which was attained by A Girl in the Karpathians, 
will order Ga//ia on the strength of it; and are glad of an 
Opportunity to warn them against a book which leaves a singu- 
larly unpleasant taste on the mental palate, and suggests pre- 
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eminently, and indeed only, the exclamation : ‘Faugh!’ The 
unsavoury mess which Miss Dowie has hashed up for public 
consumption under the title of Ga///a is fortunately not ren- 
dered attractive by any spice of wit, by the faintest regard {o, 
probability, or by the most elementary knowledge of human 
nature. The lady’s manner is indeed in rather clever imitation 
of some of the worst styles in which fiction can be written, 
Moreover, for expressing the minimum of sense in the maximum 
of words she is on a fair way to surpass the examples upon 
which she has modelled herself. If she really supposes tha 
such girls as ‘Gallia’ would be tolerated in decent society, or 
that even nominally respectable persons are everlastingly dis. 
cussing the subjects she puts into their mouths, the young lady 
is merely evincing a very lamentable ignorance of the class of 
people of whom she has elected to write. Should she essay 
another novel, which we sincerely hope she will not, we recom. 
mend her first to devote a few quiet mornings to the study of 
Lindley Murray ; while she might profitably employ a number 
of idle afternoons with the first ethics of common sense and 
decency. But if, after all, Ménie Muriel Dowie finds that she 
can do no better than Ga//ra, it is but kind, having regard to 
her good name and fame, to advise her strongly to go back to 
hcr Karpathians—and stay there. 

7. This is a charming idyl, well worthy of the author of 
Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter. Tryphena in Love is, in fact, 
as pure and fresh as a spring morning, while the characters of 
John Pettigrew, Aunt Joshua, and ‘Porsha’ are equally true 
to nature and to art. The incident which forms the plot of the 
story is indeed profoundly simple. We do not suppose the 
author himself imagines it to be of any remarkable originality, 
The merit lies, in fact, in the telling, which is as clever, delicate, 
and easy as possible, and is, moreover, redeemed from the 
sweetness that cloys by an excellent sense of humour. If the 
‘Iris’ series goes on as well as it has begun, it will be successful. 
The little book is charmingly illustrated and exceedingly well 
got up; in all respects, in fact, worthy of the matter it contains. 
Mr. Walter Raymond's sketches already enjoy, we believe, a 
fair measure of popularity, and deserve more than they have 
attained. 


A BEACON OF LIGHT IN THE NORTH 


Finland in the Nineteenth Century. By Finnish Authors. 
Illustrated by Finnish Artists. London: Stanford. 


The ‘land of a thousand lakes,’ connected with the Cazar’s 
Empire by the golden link of the Crown—having representa: 
tive institutions of its own, whilst Russia still lies under the 
dead level of arbitrary government—is described in this 
splendidly got-up folio volume in its geographical, racial, 
political, scientific, literary and artistic aspect. It is a vast 
country, being larger by 23,000 square miles than the whole 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Its popula- 
tion, on the other hand, is a scanty one. In round numbers 
there are not more than 2,500,000 people, a large proportion of 
whom—more than a million—-use the native Ugrian tongue; 
the Finns belonging to the same Ugrian stock as the Magyars. 
Swedish is spoken in the Grand Duchy by 322,600 people. 
Only about 4500 persons speak Russian. 

The Finnish race, forming a ‘State, not a province,’ thus 
stands like a great erratic block in the North: a remarkable 
remnant from hoary antiquity. Once it spread over a large 
part of what is now Russia proper ; but there it has in course 
of time been either Slavonised in language or at least politi- 
cally absorbed. When Rurik, the Northman, with his Russo- 
Warangian war-clan of Germanic Swedes, Norwegians, 
Angles and Goths, founded the Russian Empire and gave !t 
its name, the mass of the populations he subjected was of 
Finnish, not of Slav blood. The process of their gradual 
Slavonisation, as every student of Muscovite history knows, 
was a very slow one. It is not completed even to-day. Hence 
the claim of the Panslavists of Moscow and St. Petersburg (0 
a leadership of Russia over the truly Slav populations outside 
the Czar’s Empire has always been strenuously resisted, evel 
on ethnological grounds, by Polish writers like Duchinski. 

In their own tongue the Finns call themselves ‘ Suomalaiset, 
and their country, as may be seen from the post-stamps of the 
grand duchy, ‘Suomi.’ The name of Fens or Finns—as the 
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book before us states, without entering into the question of 
derivation—was given them by neighbouring races, Phere can 
scarcely be a doubt that the word ‘ F enni,’ which first occurs in 
Tacitus’s Germania, is of Teutonic origin, meaning the Fen 
people ; a designation corresponding to Suomi. This is the 
opinion also of Latham. The Roman historian describes 
these dwellers in the high North as being exceedingly savage 
and wretchedly poor ; Fennis mira Seribas, feda paupertas. 
And in a low state of civilisation they remained for a long time 
afterwards. Their subsequent political junction with Sweden, 
which lasted for many centuries, raised the Finns at last to a 
higher degree of culture. 

‘Having conquered Finland in 1157, 1249 and 1293’—so the 
authors of the present work say— Sweden, in 1362, lifted this 
country to a level with her old provinces ; the liberty of the 
people there being guaranteed by ancient law. Thraldom was 
abolished throughout the empire in 1335, and a later endeavour 
of the nobility to introduce serfage failed entirely. The laws 
and social order of Sweden were introduced without resistance 
into a country where law and society did not exist before... . 
But so little disposed for political independence was the Finnish 
character that the people again and again (in 1520, 1562, 1742, 
and 1788) unanimously and indignantly declined the temptation 
of disloyalty to its legal Government. It required a forcible 
historical necessity to bring about a gradual weakening and 
ultimate breaking of the tie with Sweden,’ 

It was during the Napoleonic wars, in 1809, that Finland 
was finally wrested from Sweden by Russian arms. As a 
means of conciliating the population, the maintenance of 
representative privileges was solemnly promised by Czar 
Alexander I. ‘Thus, there is a Diet of Finland, composed of 
the four orders of the nobility, the clergy, the burgesses, and 
the peasantry. It is not parliamentary government in the 
English sense, but certainly something preferable to the 
despotic system of Russia proper. A curious arrangement 
was made as regards language at the opening of the Diet 
by the representative of the Czar, or Grand Duke as his title is 
in Finland. Swedish, the language of the cultured classes, 
the Government of St. Petersburg would not employ on that 
occasion ; nor Finnish, that of the masses, which in those days 
still lacked literary development. So French, of all languages, 
was, and still is, used in that official ceremony ! 

With a separate language, a representative assembly. a 
special tariff and coinage, and a military establishment of her 
own, Finland is clearly marked off from the Muscovite Em- 
pire, At first bearing the powerful impress of Swedish in- 
fluence, toyether with the traces of German culture from the 
neighbouring Baltic provinces of Russia, the Finns have 
latterly striven more and more to bring their own nationality 
and their mother-tongue to the fore. Until about thirty years 
ago there was scarcely any Finnish literature, as compared 
with the Swedish literature which flourished in the country. 

A move towards altering this state of things was made in 
the thirties, when Linnrot, a learned man of lowly birth, col- 
lected from the people’s lips the now famous ‘ Kalevala’ epic— 
or rather a series of songs—which he worked into a connected 
whole. We will not enter here on the question as to how great 
his own share may have been in this composition. At any 
rate, the ‘ Kalevala’ is of more genuinely popular origin by far 
than Macpherson’s Oss/an, though the latter, too, was certainly 
founded on traditions, tales, and songs still existing among the 
Gaelic people. Yet though the epic in question suddenly pre- 
Sented the Finns, as it were, with an interesting poetical 
past, it took a considerable time before the effect was felt in 
the literary domain in general. The fact is, the Finn, though 
he has many sterling qualities, is somewhat difficult to move. 
Admiral von Stedinck said of him, according to this book :; ‘ The 
Finn wants a petard in his back to make him move.’ 

The Government of St. Petersburg, whose aim it was to 
root out the old Swedish sympathies from the minds of 
the Finns, began by favouring their special nationality as 
against Swedish influence, but afterwards repeatedly tried its 
hand at Russification. In 1850 the unheard-of edict was 
issued, that nothing was allowed to be printed in Finland 
but writings on religious and economical questions. In the 
same way, under Alexander III., attempts were made to 
restrict the constitutional privileges of Finland, even as had 
been done in the Baltic provinces against the German-speaking 
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population. On this point the work before us (for reason 
easily to be understood) is silent. It also deals very cau- 
tiously with the well-known language question, or conflict 
between the two parties known as the ‘ Finnomanes’ an1 the 
‘Svecomanes, The very names of these parties, which 
represent the upholders of Finnish language-rights and o 
Swedish literary influence, are omitted in this volume. 

In 1809 there was a single newspaper in all Finland—the 
Abo Tidning —written, as its title shows, in Swedish. In 1820 
there was only one newspaper in Finnish, whilst three were 
published in Swedish. Now the number of journals is sixty- 
one in Swedish, but eighty-five in Finnish. The difference in 
the number of copies issued by the two kinds of journals is, 
however, not very great. In truth, it is easy to see from the 
details given about the movement in literature, science, and art 
that the small Swedish population—not to speak of German 
immigrants—has still the lion’s share in the promotion of 
higher pursuits. The family names of the men in question 
(though some of the real Ugrian Finns have adopted Swedish 
names) and the features of their faces, which may be seen in 
portraits in the book, clearly proclaim that fact. 

‘It may be said of the Finnish folk-song,’ we read in the 
chapter on Russia, ‘that its mood is not only melancholy but 
almost despondent. The national cast of mind, influenced by 
external circumstances, has given the Finnish song this 
character. There is altogether a lack of initiative—as 
acknowledged in the book elsewhere—among the native race 
of that country. Scandinavian and Teutonic influence is, 
therefore, visible everywhere in Finland. Nevertheless, 
matters are tending towards a change, however slight as yet. 
In the meanwhile the deeply pietistic bent of the Finnish 
rural mind—and there are ninety per cent. of peasant as 
against ten per cent. of town population—is an obstacle to 
a freer intellectual development. The coast districts, how- 
ever, where there is a mixed population, form a favourable 
exception. On this subject we have had frequent letters from 
Helsingfors during the last few years. Still, as compared with 
Russia, Finland constitutes, in the North, a beacon of light 
and a hope of civilisation; and every friend of progress must 
wish that her self-government may be maintained and en- 
larged. It was a sad day for the cause of freedom when she 
was separated from Sweden. 

The translation of the text of Finland in the Nineteenth 
Century is upon the whole very well done. Here and there 
the trace of a foreign, quite un-English, mode of expression is 
left too visible. As, for instance, when it is said of the land- 
scape painter, Werner Holmberg, that ‘“ Naturalism” in those 
days rather enjoined than restricted the adoration of Nature ; 
and this betrayed itself both in the “composition” of the 
landscape and its harmonious scheme of colour. Following 
these principles, Holmberg learned to interpret the propelling 
force in Germany’s rich soil.’ 

We would also point out that ‘Arian’ is something very difte- 
rent from the Aryan race which is meant on p. 50. Again, 
that when the village boys of Ugro-Finnish race light the 
‘kokko,’ or bon-fire,on Midsummer night, they certainly do 
not thereby unsuspectingly continue to celebrate the festival of 
the Norse sun-god Balder, but of an ancient sun-god of their 
own people. There are several mistakes or queer statements 
of this kind in the chapters dealing with Finnish antiquity and 
lingering superstitions. Irrespective of these few blemishes, 
the book contains a mass of solid information, interspersed with 
many large and beautiful illustrations. There are some, 
however, which, being rather inferior to the rest, might with 
advantage have been left out. 


OUR LORDLY FRIENDS 


Subject to Vanity. By MARGAREt BENSON. London; 


Methuen. 


Mr. Lewis Carroll thinks that the ‘tenderest joy’ of sentient 
man is ‘ the heart-love of a child’ ; but Mr. Swinburne, though 
he has sung enthusiastically about babies, has lately given in 
his adherence to the ‘lordly friend’ who condescends to share 
the summer joys of his garden. Another Lewis—Morris of 
that ilk—filled with righteous wrath against vivisecting ‘ tormen- 
tors,’ has much that is kind to say about the pair of playmates— 
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cat and dog—who sit at their master’s august feet. Altogether 
the animal world is having a good time of it ; witness the gradual 
piling-up of such books as the neat little volume before us. 

In her day Miss Benson certainly has kept a fair number of 
pets. ‘Has kept !’—we hasten to apologise for the infelicitous 
expression. No doubt the pets kept her. No one who has 
enjoyed the honour of an animal's friendship will fail to concede 
that Mr. Stevenson was strictly justified in recognising his 
doves, his dog, and his cat as the true masters of his house and 
home. They merely permitted him to live with them. Miss 
Benson has lived with cats, and dogs, and goats, and canaries, 
and guinea-pigs, and an original donkey. She has tended 
them, and fed them, and nursed them, and written about them 
—apparently she has loved them also. And a percentage of 
them have likewise loved her—only, as Pierre Loti’s cat loved 
the distinguished Academician, ‘ without obedience.’ The last 
thing most of Miss Benson’s pets thought of doing was to take 
her commands seriously. She may have meant well, but they 
knew so much better than she did what was really necessary to 
their happiness. 

And the pursuit of happiness is the chief aim of the Higher 
as of the Lower Animals—meaning by the Lower, of course, 
poor Humanity ; by the Higher, these well-bred tyrants who 
are willing to dwell in our rooms, our gardens, and our paddocks ; 
who allow us to rear them costly pleasure-houses where they 
may eat, and sleep, and think indulgently of us and compla- 
cently of themselves. Miss Benson has an acute sense of the 
aristocratic selfishness of the cats[she had the pleasure of 
serving. Persis was so painfully devoted to her blind and deaf 
offspring that she no longer yearned after her mistress’s smiles 
or purred at her mistress’s door. Miss Benson pardoned the 
defection as the outcome of mother-love ; but she was puzzled 
when, later on, that love turned to a jealousy which could not 
endure the very sight of a kitten and regarded the attention 
bestowed upon one as idiotic waste of time. We may here 
remark that we once rejoiced in intimacy with a cat to whom 
her children were as nothing in comparison with her pet 
humans. Knowing that we could not exist without her she 
made a point of spending the greater part of the day in front 
of our biggest fire, or in the depths of our most luxurious chair, 
or half in, half out, of the drawer containing our freshly-covered 
sheets of manuscript—retiring to fulfil the duties of maternity 
only when she thought that her kitchen deputy might require a 
little supervision. 

One has heard a great deal about the survival of the fittest, 
but when Miss Benson kept guinea-pigs she found that none 
survived. For a time they flourished to such an unblushing 
extent that the task of counting them frightened their mistress 
with gloomy visions of a garden which would be all guinea- 
pigs. Their numberjwas rejuced, she says, by ‘violent checks ’ 
—name'y, ‘kidnapping, nepoticide, and massacre.’ Miss 
Benson owns that in a single day she gave away sixteen 
members of the tribe. We beg pardon for suggesting that this 
was rather hard upon her friends. At last, on one sad morn, 
two rat-catchers brought their dogs to extirpate vermin. But 
instead of slaying rats they slew guinea-pigs—by the score. 
Miss Benson relates the sorrowful sequel: ‘ All the guinea-pigs 
but two lay dead on the ground. The victims were buried in a 
large grave, and my brother [was it he of ‘Dodo’ or he of the 
‘Poems’ ?} found a suitable slate and wrote a Latin epitaph 
upon it. He put it up asa headstone, and enjoyed the proceed- 
ings very much. But I did not enjoy it. I had not the heart 
to keep guinea-pigs any more. I gave away the two survivors, 
and the hutches mouldered away, and cucumbers grew over the 
yard, and only the genealogy and the tombstone were left as 
memorials of that very Jarge family with the white coats and 
jewelled eyes.’ 

Miss Benson tells a moving story of parental pride and 
a consequent tragedy. It is a tale of a swan, married to a 
gentleman much her senior. ‘She was a very young wife ; SO, 
when she had hatched three eggs into cygnets, her pride knew 
no bounds. The father, getting into his dotage, encouraged 
her in her maternal follies. ‘The cygnets were fine, healthy 
birds, but the two old birds took them out walking to such an 
extent that one by one they died. No one quite knows why. 
Some say that there was not enough grass by the pond, and the 
parents took them to find grass; and some say that parental vanity 
wished to display such flourishing offspring ; but anyhow, the 
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fact remains that the cygnets took walks with their parents til! 
they died.’ 

We ourselves live with a canary who holds his mistress 
in servile subjection. When he wants his bath, he won't wait 
for it half a minute by his dial. Unlike Artemus, he is happiest 
when he sings, so, in pursuit of purely selfish happiness, he 
sings all day long. Miss Benson wots of a canary which never 
asked for his bath, and when it was presented to him exhibited 
so much lofty scorn that some one washed him with soap and 
flannel. Then he died. In this he showed discretion, for he 
was so foolish that he ‘never seemed to want to build nests, 
or to serenade a hen-bird. ‘He had a very happy, limited 
life’ The life of a good many of Miss Benson’s lordly friends 
was limited, but Maximilianus beat the record. He was a shrew. 
mouse, and her acquaintance with him lasted just half a day. 
She tried to feed him with ‘a very large, fat, orange-coloured 
centipede,’ but the benefaction was too much for him. A little 
gentleman budgerrygar affords a similarly pathetic reminis- 
cence. He caught cold so perpetually that he tired his little 
lady out. So she would no longer let him come near her. 
The deserted lover pined awhile on a lower perch, and then, at’ 
his last gasp, squeezed through the door, fluttered into solitude 
and in a dark corner—expired. 

Well, these things are very sad, but we have spent a pleasant 
hour or so with Miss Benson’s pets, and so salute them and hold 
them in respectful remembrance. 


LAW IN A FREE STATE 


Law tn a Free State. By WORDSWORTH DONISTHORPE, 
London: Macfnillan. 


Mr. Donisthorpe not inaptly describes his essays in which 
he sets forth the doctrine of individualism as nutcrackers for the 
use of the weaker brethren. We had hoped they would suit 
our case; but, alas, the Donisthorpean nutcrackers are useless 
in our hands: we have tried them all, and none of them come 
down to the capacity of our feeble faith. We dissent from 
most of the author’s premisses and disagree with neariy all his 
conclusions, but in the course of his argument he passes through 
so many of the positions held by us that we cannot regard him 
otherwise than as a friend. What is to be expected of a writer 
who can begin a chapter on the limits of liberty by stating that 
‘an effective majority has a right (a legal right) to do just what 
itpleases’? If an ettective majority means the body which has 
and uses a power to make and execute laws the statement is an 
identical proposition, if it means anything else it is obviously 
false. We entertain a horrid suspicion that the brackets and 
the words they enclose were added in proof because the author 
saw that the original statement was a monstrous one, and did not 
reflect that by his qualification, made in the interests of morality, 
he was reducing ittononsense. Whatever the words mean how- 
ever, they are followed by sound enough criticisms of the views 
of Mr. Victor Yarros and Mr. Benjamin Tucker, with whom we 
have no doubt we should violently disagree if we knew more 
about them ; for both these philosophers appear to be confirmed 
Anarchists who look forward (especially Mr. Tucker) to the 
decay of the State and all other human combinations. Mr. 
Donisthorpe, on the other hand, refuses to admit that there is 
any general principle whereby ‘the effective majority’ can 
decide to interfere with individual freedom or not, and prefers to 
leave such decisions to ‘middle principles which originate in 
expedience and are verified by experience.’ 

Many of Mr. Donisthorpe’s ‘ middle arguments,’ to adapt his 
phrase, will commend themselves to the rational politician who 
distrusts the collective wisdom of Parliament, and the reader 
will be gratified by detecting a good deal of shrewdness in 
many of the author's remarks as to the practical affairs of the 
world. ut it is to be feared that these merits gain an unfair 
advantage by being placed before a background of something 
which it might be uncourteous to call nonsense, but which at 
least does not display much of that sense generally characterised 
as common. The reader who is surprised to find Mr. Donis- 
thorpe forcing anapparently open door against Messrs. Evershed, 
Tucker and Yarros, understands why this waste of effort takes 
place when he comes to read the two chapters on Adulteration 
and Education. Abolish punishments for adulteration and 
inspectors for the purpose of enforcing them, says the writer, 
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and instead allow the purchaser of goods which are not what 
they pretend to be both to retain the goods and recover the 
price ; combinations of consumers will spring up to enforce 
their rights, and adulteration will cease to pay. The difficulty 
is as any one who chooses to study the matter seriously knows; 
that no individual purchaser loses enough by adulteration to 
make it worth his while to enforce the very considerable powers 
he has under the present law, and would certainly not pay a 
penny to help any one else to do so. On the other hand, it is 
perfectly easy for a public body to ensure that the public 
generally shall not be poisoned, and that the poorer part of it 
shall not be misled by direct fraud ; and this duty is in fact 
satisfactorily performed by most County Councils without any 
necessity for the rewarding of informers which is supposed 
to exist. The subject of education is always a test for the 
soundness of any man’s views generally ; and we regret to find 
that Mr. Donisthorpe comes worse out of it than out of any 
other which we have found applicable. His two principles 
seem to be to leave everything to Nature, and to teach a child 
a little of all things rather than much of one. ‘This is rather 
hard on Nature, which seems in the end to be the child itself, 
for the number of things he will be required to ‘pick up’ 
includes the rules of arithmetic and apparently all languages. 
Worse remains however, for Mr. Donisthorpe gives a list of 
some twenty subjects which every child is to learn, but which 
we regret to see includes only one of the three ‘Rs,’ and no 
language or history at all. He himself seems, from his own 
confession (we should never have suspected it of ourselves), to 
have been educated in a very curious way, but we should have 
no hesitation in backing a team of boys educated in the old 
round of classics, mathematics, and history against any lot he 
will turn out. 

The chapters on Marriage and the Status of Children are 
probably those which the author regards with most interest. 
They are not matters to be discussed in a paragraph without 
giving reasonable offence. We are not sure that Mr. Donis- 
thorpe has escaped this consequence in discussing them in two 
long chapters, nor indeed confident that he wished to. It is 
something to know that he does not strive to get rid of the 
inherent difficulty of treating the subject from an absolutely 
secular and utilitarian point of view by what he not inaptly 
calls ‘pitching it into the contract basket;’ also that he is a 
confirmed monogamist and advises others to follow his example. 
On the other hand, he holds that marriage contracts should 
end with the year, and that men should have unlimited powers 
ofadoption. Both these conclusions appear to us absurd and, 
if we may use a word which the author applies to the considera- 
tion of a part of the subject, beastly. but the reason why they 
are reached may be found in arguments such as this: ‘ Unions 
which ought by Nature to be permanent would become per- 
manent; and those which did not become permanent are 
precisely those which ought not to be permanent.’ As ‘nature’ 
here obviously means nothing, and ‘ ought,’ say, twice as much, 
the sentence does not seem convincing. Weare glad that ‘The 
Woes of a Politician’ follows these two chapters, as, though we 
may not trust Mr. Donisthorpe’s head, his tinal chapter restores 
our respect for his heart. 


BLAVATSKY UNVEILED 


Matam?e Blavatsky and Her‘ Theosophy” A Study. By 
ARTHUR LILLIE... London: Sonnenschein. 


This is a very interesting book ; more than that, it is a work 
of considerable research. Above all, it is a book that inspires 
one with hop? and with a better opinion than one had dared to 
ho!d of an age that calls itself scientific. It is so cold and hard 
a word, this ‘scientific.’ We had learned to conceive our age 
as one in which all statements were put to the test of the syllo- 
gism, when one might no longer live in that half-light of doubt 
which is so fascinating. It is obvious that this was a mistake, 
To many people Madame Blavatsky and her ‘ theosophy’ sub- 
tend a large arc, as it is said, of their mental, moral and emo- 
tional—especially emotional—horizon. That this should be so, 
in face of the extraordinarily glaring inaccuracies and con. 
tradictions of statement that Mr. Lillie exposes so cruelly and 
lucidly, is the very highest testimony to the strength of character 
and personal force of the deceased Russian lady. There 
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is not the slightest need that any one should be angry with 
Madame Blavatsky, nor that any reasonable person should take 
her seriously. Her own inaccuracies and self-contradictions 
save us any such trouble. No doubt Madame Blavatsky took 
a certain amount of money out of the pockets of certain simple 
persons, but there is every reason to suppose that people who 
are capable of spending their money in that way would not 
have put it to any very useful purpose even had Madame 
Blavatsky not relieved them of it. For the rest, all this 
study of occultism—as it has become the habit to term the 
science of that morbid state of which catalepsy would be 
a closer description—has had certain good results. As 
Mr. Gladstone observes, with that wonderful faculty 
of saying the pleasant thing without committing him- 
self to an opinion on the main issue, this ‘substitute for 
religion’ has led toa more extended knowledge in the west of 
the old writings of the east. The apparatus by which most of 
the modern incarnations were effected seem to have been of a 
simplicity that is almost touching ; the only element in the 
whole affair that seems supernatural being the simplicity of 
more or less educated folk, principally Americans, of the nine- 
teenth century, who could receive as the true and only gospel 
this remarkable medley of the ancient guesses at psychology 
and theogony with the tricks of a modern conjurer in a caravan. 
Truly it was clever of Madame Blavatsky to locate her 
Mahatmas in Tibet ; which suggests a long journey for the 
Psychical Research Society. Mrs. Besant indeed offers 
deductive proof of their reality :—‘ If there are no Mahatmas, 
she writes in that lucid journal Lucifer, ‘the Theosophical 
Society is an absurdity.’ If that be true, what need have we 
of further proof? Obviously enough there ave Mahatmas; but 
they arein Tibet. Madame Blavatsky says so, herself, and she 
told Colonel Olcott so, who, truth to say, seems to have been 
an honest man, and his chief failing a simple credulity. Mr. 
Lillie proves that while she was in Tibet she was also else- 
where; but what is that to Madame Blavatsky? An alibi is 
as immaterial an affair to her as to Mr. Weller senior. 

This book is full of our old friends—Koot Hoomi, Mr. Deb, 
and all the rest. We know them as well as Lieutenant Cole’s 
talking dolls. ‘The day will come,’ Madame Blavatsky has 
written, ‘when posterity will learn to know me better. Oh poor, 
foolish, credulous, wicked world!’ How true in their prophecy, 
how just in their estimate, are these words of the wise Russian 
lady. The world is indeed all she says, especially foolish and 
credulous; and the day has come, as she foretold, in which 
posterity may know her better, if only it will take the trouble to 
read Mr. Lillie’s book. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. A. F. Robbins may be congratulated on having accom- 
plished a most conscientious piece of work in The Early Public 
Life of W. E. Gladstonz (London: Methuen). He has ransacked 
every source of information, and the result of his researches is 
undeniably interesting. The impression that will probably 
strike most readers is the thoroughly reactionary character of 
Mr. Gladstone’s views at the outset of his career. He wasa 
‘stern and unbending Tory’ indeed, opposed to the immediate 
emancipation of slaves, and holding ideas on the relationship of 
Church and State that would have been almost extreme in 
anon-juror. Another point worthy of notice is that from the 
very outset, Mr. Gladstone’s statements were liable to miscon- 
struction, though the habit of qualifying grew upon him. His 
ambiguousness of expression was apparently inherited from his 
father, concerning whom Mr. Robbins has collected several 
curious details. Thus John Gladstone was accused of deliberate 
breach of faith in publishing a private communication of Mr. 
Huskisson’s, and his explanation was by no means convincing. 
We hear, too, a good deal about the cruel treatment of the 
slaves on his Demerara estates, which excited much public 
indignation. Altogether Mr. Robbins’s antiquarian investiga- 
tions deserve to be 1ead, though their style, to be candid, seldom 
rises above the level of commonplace journalism. 

The Story of a Throne (London: Heinemann) contains 
M. Waliszewski’s promised sequel to Zhe Romance of an 
Empress. To those who like that kind of thing these sketches 
of the court of Catherine of Russia will give considerable enter- 
tainment. M. Waliszewski is not sparing of scandalous anec- 
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dotes : if indeed the word scandal can be used of a Sovereign 
who made no secret of her vices. He does not, however, display 
much discrimination in his choice, and many of the stories 
related are plainly apocryphal. With the possible exception of 
Suvarof, who was three parts mad, not a single elevated 
character appears in these pages, while the greater part of the 
crew was fit only for the galleys. In spite therefore of such 
comical episodes as Diderot’s mission to St. Petersburg and 
Potiemkin’s improvisation of villages and peasantry to gratify the 
travelling Empress, the book is not edifying. M. Waliszewski 
has been fortunate in his anonymous translator, who, however, 
might have tried to correct his diffuseness. 

From Messrs. Boosey and Co. comes an attractive album, 
entitled Rhymes About a Little Woman. The words are by 
Mr. William Canton, and the music is the work of Mrs. Ray- 
mond Maude. The book is dedicated to ‘Gwen,’ and the poet 
seems to have attuned his lute to the ears of minute children 
or to those of their enthusiastic parents. The composer has 
caught his meaning and translated it into strains which always 
show nice feeling. Throughout there is a flavour of good taste, 
though in many cases the accompaniments might be improved 
without destroying their simplicity. To take one single in- 
stance, for we do not wish to b2 carpingly critical, in the eighth 
bar of No. xii. the E which forms the upper note in the bass 
should be retained in the second chord of the same bar instead 
of subsiding to D, as it does, in which case the effect, as Mrs. 
Maude will be the first to admit, would be more pleasing. In 
our humble opinion the music of Nos. i., vi., vili., and xii. is the 
most to be commended ; No. xii. is really very pretty, both in 
idea and execution. The album will be much appreciated by 
the musical mothers of musical children, and we look forward 
to a song from Mrs. Maude’s pen which shall allow her 
undoubted ability a wider scope than mere nursery rhymes can 
afford. 

Endorsement may be given unreservedly to Sir John Hutton’s 
opinion, expressed in an introductory letter to Mr. F. Dolman’s 
Municipalities at Work (London: Methuen), of tle collection 
of facts concerning the practical working of municipal corpora- 
tions which is embodied in this volume. But at this point 
agreement with Sir John Hutton must come to an end. It is 
not accurate in him to say that while in many of the provincial 
towns ‘markets, gas, water, tramways, electric light, and art 
galleries’ have been municipalised to the benefit of the com- 
munity, that policy ‘in London is always being met with a cry 
of non possumus. On the contrary it is the subject of common 
complaint against the London County Council that, whereas 
it embarks occasionally on wild schemes of municipal enter- 
prise which interfere with the work of private individuals and 
involve the community in extravagant expenditure, it does not 
set to work with a will upon the business which lies to hand. 
But Sir John Hutton’s contribution to the book is short enough 
to leave the value of Mr. Dolman’s work unimpaired ; and it 
may be said at once that, if the London County Council teaches 
us how not to do it, Mr. Dolman’s concise and accurate account 
of municipal work done by Birmingham, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Bradford, and Leeds is full of interesting matter 
which every elected member of the County Council may study 
with profit. 

While London Sleeps (London: Downey), by Richard 
Dowling, is written in a melodramatic style which does the 
author injustice, as he possesses remarkable power of observa- 
tion, and has studied the population which never sleeps, night 
cabmen, printers, policemen, firemen, and loafers, firsthand, 
and has got some interesting information out of them. A 
feeling of irritation at Mr. Dowling’s turgidness once con- 
quered, the reader will find his tales of the streets absorbing. 
We have also received Si/cote of Silcotes republished by Messrs. 
Ward Lock in the excellent edition of Henry Kingsley’s novels 
to which we made reference last week; Peregrine Pickle by 
Tobias Smollett, illustrated by George Cruikshank, with 
bibliography, in Bohn’s Novelist’s Library (London: Bell); 
A Heros Armour, by Loris Lane (Bristol: Arrowsmith) ; 
The Art Schools of London ; 1895, a description of the 
principal Art Schools in the London District, alphabetically 
arranged for reference, by Tessa Mackenzie (London: 
Chapman); a new and cheaper edition of A Son of the 
Forge, by Robert Blatchford (London: Innes); and Glad 


Thoughts of Great Men, a Birthday book by J.C. De Mey 
London: Digby). 
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